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*“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


moe to: 1938 


A SCORE OF YEARS 


SCORE of years have passed away 
0A Since, on a bright and glorious day, 


A host of Christians, moved by love, 
And filled with grace from God above, 
Declared their oneness and their will, 
God’s given mission to fulfill. 

From North and South and East and West 
They pledged their faith and gave their best 
To forge the ties that made them one 

In name of Father, Spirit, Son. 


The ties they wrought have stronger grown, 
And, by the grace of God alone, 
Great works, well done, have borne the Truth 
To comfort age and counsel youth; 
To lighten homes, at death or birth, 
E’en to the utmost ends of earth. 
Great barriers, true, have crossed the way, 
But love, which knows no dark dismay, 

_ Surmounting all, has borne that Light 
Which turns to day the darkest night. 


With flight of years some scores of men, 
Who stood in health and vigor then, 

Who counsel gave, mature and wise, 

Have run the course and claimed the prize. 
The younger men, who filled the ranks, 
Now lead the van; with humble thanks 
That those who led in former days, 

With faith and hope, discerned God’s ways, 
And set the course so plain and true 

To prove it better than they knew. 


Two decades gone, we face the third, 

But, standing steadfast on His Word, 

We lift our banners to the sky, 

And, by God’s grace, all foes defy. 

As cause of Christ for conquest stands 

We dare to do what He commands,— 

Come principalities and powers 

By Christ the victory is ours. 

While new-born souls fill up His fold 

The church itself will ne’er grow old. 
—By Walton H. Greever, New York. 
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ENVELOPE MESSAGE 
WE ARE WORKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD 


No auxiliary organization in the congregation, not even the congrega- 
tion itself, is an end in itself. It is but the means to an end. That end is 
to extend the Gospel of Jesus Christ throughout the world. Our United 
Lutheran Church in America aims to achieve that end through its various 
boards and agencies, the synods, the conferences, and the congregations. 
The interests of all are bound together. Co-operation and teamwork, there- 
fore, are imperative. “If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” The spirit of Christ is a co-operative spirit. 


Vor. XXI—No. 8 
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1918— THEN AND NOW —1938 


President Knubel and Secretary Greever Talk with the Editor Concerning Twenty 
Years of Administration 


DesirInc to report some of the impressions made upon 
the president and secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America during the twenty years that have elapsed since 
the merger convention in 1918, we got ourselves invited to 
the Lutheran Church House in New York on October 26 to 
interview Dr. Knubel and Dr. Greever. Dr. Knubel is the 
first and only chief executive of the U. L. C. A. and Dr. 
Greever, while not secretary twenty years ago, was so sit- 
uated through connections with the United Synod in the 
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by the General Synod, the General Council and the United 
Synod in the South came together and presented their cre- 
dentials from forty-four constituent synods. On the fifteenth 
the official roll was called and officers were elected. On the 
sixteenth, which was Saturday, a telegram was received 
announcing that the charter of the United Lutheran Church 
in America had been granted by the state of New York. The 
constitution and by-laws were at once formally approved by 
the delegates, “by a unanimous rising vote,” the minutes for 


U. L. C. A. IN BUSINESS SESSION, ENGINEERS’ HALL, NEW YORK, IN 1918 


South as to recall intimately and vividly much that pre- 
ceded the combination and enabled it to occur. In short, 
these two men to whom we came in quest of information 
could and did put us in possession of the answers to such 
questions as we presented for their consideration. 

It is important that our readers be reminded of the time 
of starting the U. L. C. A.’s activities at the beginning of this 
interview. They will need to remember that the merger 
was in 1918 and that the exact dates in that year which be- 
came memorable were November 14, 15, and 16. On the 
first of these the men authorized to attend the convention 


the day’s transactions record. Corporately speaking, No- 
vember 16, 1918, is the U. L. C. A.’s birthday. 


Two “Circumstances” 

Now the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the Protestant Reformation had been extensively and 
co-operatively observed in 1917 with the union in mind 
among the congregations, although it was not to be achieved 
until twelve months later. 

Then in the Great War which an armistice had ended just 
five days earlier than the incorporation of the U. L. C. A., 
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the same groups that were parties to the union had been 
co-operating as members of the Commission for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare. Quite logically then the first question 
we asked the president and secretary was: “Were the cele- 
bration of the four hundredth anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation and the activities jointly carried on during 
1917 and 1918 in behalf of the Lutherans engaged in the 
World War the cause or the occasion of the merging of three 
groups long separated?” 

Dr. Knubel and Dr. Greever promptly agreed in the an- 
swer that the celebration and the war work were not the 
cause but the occasion of the merger. They contributed 
toward timing it, but it would have surely occurred sooner 
or later. 

Dr. Knubel said: “The unity among us which was given 
corporate expression in 1918 had been growing in volume 
and in desire for its consummation for several decades prior 
to the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation and 
the ministries which during the World War called for joint 
performance. What were called Free Conferences; that is, 
meetings called to discuss relationships among Lutherans in 
the United States and Canada, but without legislative au- 
thority, began in the 1870’s and were held with increasing 
frequency and mutual satisfaction. As early as 1910 it could 
be said that the doctrinal positions as expressed by sub- 
scription to the historic Lutheran confessions were essen- 
tially the same in all three groups. The trend of theological 
discussion was toward conservatism, due in part perhaps to 
the conditions in the world that called for definitely stated 
convictions. There were practical demands for co-operation 
in the spheres of missions and education, and the unity in 
principle that was required for efficient partnerships prob- 
ably influenced the leaders toward discovery of the extent 
to which agreement in doctrine had developed.” 


United Synod in the South an Influence 


Dr. Greever recalled that in 1886 a merger of synods in 
the South had taken place, the happy results of which en- 
couraged efforts toward a still larger Lutheran combination. 
“For this there were several causes,” he specified. “One of 
them* was the book, ‘The Conservative Reformation,’ by 
Charles Porterfield Krauth, a volume whose compelling 
logic in the sphere of doctrine gave its studious readers a 
clear and irenic acceptance of the basic tenets of Lutheran- 
ism. Then the contacts of men from the South who went 
to theological seminaries of the General Synod and of the 
General Council produced a group that were not practically 
involved in the ‘differences of the General Synod and the 
General Council.’ They naturally became a sort of leaven 
for union.” 

Dr. Greever also referred to cordial co-operation that was 
established among the three women’s missionary auxiliaries 
that had been formed. The United Synod in the South un- 
dertook the mission to the Japanese and soon found that the 
resources of a group larger than their own could be fruit- 
fully employed in that enterprise. The Telugu work in 
India, once small enough to have two centers, one in Guntur 
and another in Rajahmundry now grew into an intertwined 
relationship and pleaded for united support in the United 
States. Finally the initiation of the Common Service in 
1888 contributed largely toward the conclusion that no real 
obstacle to joint worship remained. The wall of separation 
had yielded to time and practically disappeared in so far as 
sermons and objectives were concerned. 

Dr. Knubel, whose position as chairman of the Commis- 
sion for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare from 1917 until its 
work was completed, did not consider the merger of 1918 a 
war product. He said, “No,” when we put the query, Was 
the merger a “war baby”? He continued: “In 1917 there was 
that now famous meeting in Philadelphia of ‘the joint com- 
mittee for the celebration of the Quadricentennial of the 
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Reformation.’ It brought into conferences men prominent as 
clerical and lay leaders in the three synods who had been 
appointed to confer about the program of a celebration. But 
when the group came together, they discovered that laymen 
such as E. Clarence Miller and John L. Zimmerman were 
prepared to urge reunion as the’ fitting commemoration of 
Luther’s theses, that theologians like Henry Eyster Jacobs 
and John A. Morehead were agreed on theological tenets, 
and that Theodore E. Schmauk had actually drafted an out- 
line of reunion. It needed only worthy and convenient cir- 
cumstances to occasion action toward union. Such an occa- 
sion the celebration of the Quadricentennial in 1917 and co- 
operation in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare work no 
doubt supplied.” 


By Choice of the People 


The query that was second on our list concerned the 
nature of the union. Was it the expression of a desire strong 
and generally distributed among the rank and file of the 
congregations of the General Synod, General Council and 
United Synod in the South, or: did‘the officials and leaders 
of these three groups see benefits in co-operative adminis- 
tration that led them “to tie the heads of the three bodies 
together” and expect their action to become “popular”? 

Dr. Knubel was very positive in stating his conviction that 
the formation of the United Lutheran Church in 1918 was 
dictated by the rank and file of the Church. “The union was 
not a superficial one,” he said. “On the contrary there was a 
will toward unity that took advantage of every opportunity 
in both formal and informal gatherings to express itself to 
those in positions of leadership. The desire was interpreted 
as being the will of God, and having that source, the con- 
gregations and their synods insisted that it must be per- 
mitted to result in union.” 

We had one more question about the movement that 
culminated in the merger on November 16, 1918. We in- 
quired whether it was purely American-Canadian in its 
origin and development. For this inquiry we personally had 
two reasons. One of them involved a comparison with a 
minor element in the break that had occurred half a cen- 
tury earlier in the old General Synod. There was in Europe 
in the fourth and fifth decades of the nineteenth century a 
revival of regard for the Lutheran confessions that is thought 
to have encouraged Krauth and others in the United States. 
Also we have traditionally a tendency to look toward the 
motherland of Lutheranism for constructive guidance. If 
the United Lutheran Church has any foreign indebtedness, 
we feel that it should be promptly and fully acknowledged. 

But Dr. Knubel expressed a belief, in which Dr. Greever 
fully concurred, that our combination was in essentials a 
reunion of what was exclusively of the Western continent; 
that it had its beginning in the genius for organization 
which moved Muhlenberg in 1748 to provide the root of an 
American church, and that its development from a single 
synod in a single locality to a continent-embracing organiza- 
tion was the adjustment of church polity suitable to and 
formed from new world conditions. 


On Trial for Twenty Years 


Besides obtaining the information from the president and 
secretary that has been given above, we sought their views 
as to the soundness of the principles of organization under 
which the U. L. C. A. is operating. Theoretically they were 
all right, but what happened when a new problem pre- 
sented itself or when the rules agreed to in convention were 
applied to the actual conditions of religion in the world? 
We put the query: Has the U. L. C. A. met the expectation 
of its founders? 

Dr. Greever’s response to this query we record, with the 
comment that Dr. Knubel agreed with him. The secretary 
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Tuts TITLE has been suggested by 
the editor of THe LuTHERAN. He 
seems to think that Christianity is 
on the defensive against new forces 
of evil in the world which are affect- 
ing also our foreign mission work. 
He refers to a strategy of evil which 
requires an adaptation by the 
Church in its resistance to attacks 
upon our Christian faith and life. 
He asks us to say whether our foreign mission work is 
changing its strategy in order to meet the same evil ten- 
dencies which appear in the Christian world. Probably he 
is thinking especially of the more recent political and social 
manifestations of nationalism and communism. 


GEORGE DRACH DD., 
Secretary 


Nationalism 

Yes, nationalism as a political movement has penetrated 
deep into the thought and desire of non-Christian peoples. 
“Africa for the Africans,” “Asia for the Asians,” “India for 
the Indians,” are slogans with which we who are engaged 
in foreign missions are familiar. In India this nationalistic 
feeling has characteristically been carried over into the 
realm of caste. With the aid of the great Indian leader, 
Gandhi, the outcastes or untouchables are asserting them- 
selves to such an extent both in politics and religion that 
their place in the social scale is changing for the better. 
Their improvement, however, is due largely to the influence 
of Christianity through its foreign missions, and the only 
strategy necessary now is the same old strategy of con- 
tinuing to preach the gospel to the poor, who receive it 
gladly. We need not, and do not, oppose the movement to 
improve the lot of the outcastes in India, as though it were 
an evil nationalistic tendency in: the sphere of caste. The 
fact of the matter is that the Christianization of the out- 
castes has become such an evident demonstration of the 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ to change lives and 
conditions, that the good example of Christian outcastes has 
led higher castes, called Sudras, to consider the advantages 
of Christian faith and life for themselves and their caste 
communities. This has produced the Sudra movement to- 
wards Christianity, which has its very center in our own 
Telugu mission field. 

The nationalism of Japan, and of China too, is no new 
thing. It is as old as these lands themselves. The Japanese 
always have cultivated an intense patriotism; and since 
ancient days China has regarded herself as the very center 
of the earth, the middle kingdom in the world. Certainly 
it would be poor Christian strategy to support any antagon- 
ism against either Japan or China as a nation. The right 
foreign mission strategy is to preach, as Jesus did, the King- 
dom of God, the true God, and to seek to lead both Japan 
and China to acknowledge and follow Christ, the Saviour 
of the whole world, as King of kings and Lord of lords. 


Communism 

As for communism, India, China and Japan all have felt 
the impact of its propaganda—China probably more than 
the other nations, because it has been more directly in 
contact with Russia, where communism reigns supreme and 
where its avowed purpose is to exterminate Christianity as 
well as all other religions by a denial of the existence of any 
god whatsoever. But its influence in the Far East is on the 
wane. Its hope and ambition to become the dominant world- 
wide policy of human life and government are being frus- 
trated on every side. The foreign mission strategy which 
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Our Foreign Mission Strategy | 


By Georce Dracu, D.D., General Secretary 
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will make it impotent as an anti-re- 
ligious movement is to continue to 
teach and to demonstrate that the 
ideal human community of interest 
and effort in this world is the com- 
munion of believers in Jesus Christ, 
which is the Christian Church. This 
means not merely a defensive strat- 
egy against the attacks of false ideals 
but much more an offensive, ag- 
gressive and extensive onslaught against these “gates of 
hell,” in order to take them and to make them trophies of 
the victorious conquest of the world for Christ. 


M. EDWIN THOMAS, D.D., 
Secretary 


Our Mission Strategy in Detail 
Turning from the wider generalization, consider what we 
are doing more in detail in our foreign mission fields to 
meet the present-day situation and to improve our mis- 
sionary opportunities. 
In Liberia, Africa, our strategy lies in the direction of the 
penetration of the hinterland. Our missionaries are ag- 


. gressively pushing their efforts more and more into the 


interior to reach the primitive tribes of negroes. The set- 
tlements in the so-called civilized coastal regions of Liberia 
are not to be abandoned. Our educational and medical 
work at the main station will be continued; but we realize 
now as never before that to hug the coast is a wrong policy 
and that to build up a truly indigenous Church in the interior 
is the only hope of the future of Christianity in the Negro 
republic. 

In British Guiana, South America, the results of our rather 
feeble efforts have been meagre. Our more recent mission 
strategy of reaching the East Indians, immigrants from India 
and their children, promises much better results. That is 
what has caused us to prepare in America and to ordain 
in this field two young men of East Indian origin, who 
should be able to accomplish something worth while in the 
near future. 

As for Argentina, our strategy remains what it has been 
from the beginning. We want to give all who will a chance 
to know the truth of the open Bible, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, unto the salvation of their souls in the freedom of 
evangelical faith and life. Incidentally we want also to pre- 
serve the faith and life of our Lutheran brethren who have 
immigrated from European countries to Argentina. 

A field in which a change in strategy seems to be required 
now is Japan. In times past our missionaries have referred 
to the larger cities as strategic points. Now they realize that 
other strategic points are to be found in the rural districts, 
thus far almost untouched by Christian missions. Rural 
evangelism among the farmers in the villages, rural centers 
of Christian influence, rural Japanese pastors and congre- 
gations, rural churches and schools and community projects, 
despite apparent difficulties and discouragements, must be 
started and developed as missionary enterprises, if Japan 
is to be won for Christ. 

As for our China field, in the Shantung province we have 
no fear of Japanese occupation, as some missions in other 
parts of China seem to have. Japanese influence has been 
strong in Tsingtao ever since the World War, and our mis- 
sionaries always have cultivated amicable relations with the 
Japanese in our field. We need not change our mission 
strategy there, but shall continue to take advantage of 
every opportunity to spread the evangelistic work, develop 
the educational and medical. work, and, in short, extend the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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We came to Thee in hope and yet in fear— 
A hesitating, half-united band: 

And Thou hast wrought a sisterhood of strength 

To serve in every land! M.R.S. 


THE 
WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
HAS GONE 


WITH THE WHOLE CHURCH 
INTO 


ALL THE WORLD 


THROUGH a program 
of education for 112,000 


women, young women, and children. 


THROUGH the Board of Foreign Missions in the 
support of 60 women missionaries in India, Africa, China, 
Japan and South America, and the maintenance of their work. 


THROUGH the Board of American Missions in the support of the 
women missionaries in North America, the maintenance of the 
Konnarock Training School, Virginia, the Watauga-Boone Parish, 
North Carolina, the Rocky Boy Mission, Montana, the support of forty 
Home Mission Pastors, interest grants and Church extension loans. 


THROUGH appropriations to the Board of Education, 

the Inner Mission Board, the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief, the Parish and Church School 

Board, and the Board of Deaconess Work. 


Total contributions during the 


past twenty years 


$7,735,492.00 


Office Headquarters 

Seventh Floor, Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WHOLE CHURCH AT WORK 


Secretary W. H. Greever Outlines the Set-up of the United Lutheran Church to Show 
Its Diversity of Operations in Unity of Service 


THE BAPTIZED membership of the United Lutheran Church 
in America was 1,772,272 at the beginning of 1938. Of that 
number 1,582,090 live in the United States and Canada, and 
190,182 live in countries where foreign mission work is car- 
ried on—India, China, Japan, Africa and South America. 

These members, whose congregations are organized into 
thirty-one constituent synods in the United States and 
Canada, and organized bodies in Japan and India, were rep- 
resented by 551 elected delegates to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, 544 of whom were present. The constituent synods are 
responsible for the organization and supervision of all con- 
gregations, the training, ordination and discipline of all pas- 
tors, and the maintenance and operations of educational and 
eleemosynary institutions. 

The organized work of the United Lutheran Church is 
carried on through seven major Boards, which are desig- 
nated as “budgeted Boards,” because, through them, nearly 
95 per cent of the benevolence funds of the Church are ad- 
ministered. These Boards are: Board of American Mis- 
sions, Board of Foreign Missions, Board of Education 
(Higher), Parish and Church School Board, Board of Social 
Missions, Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, and 
Board of Deaconess Work. One other major Board, the 
Board of Publication, is self-supporting and a contributor 
to the general work. The general administration of the work 
of the Church is the responsibility of the Executive Board, 
of which the officers of the Church are members ex-officio. 

Special work is carried on through various commissions 
and committees, and co-operative work is done through the 
National Lutheran Council, the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, and the American Bible Society—also, in defined re- 
lationships through the Federal Council of Churches in 
America and the World Conference on Faith and Order or 
World Council of Churches of which Faith and Order is 
soon to become a part. 

Three major “auxiliaries’ are recognized as official 
agencies for the promotion of life and service in special 
groups for which they assume definite responsibilities. These 
auxiliaries are: the Women’s Missionary Society, the Broth- 
erhood of the U. L. C. A., and the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. As the names indicate, these auxiliaries do special work 
with the women, the men, and the young people of the 
Church. 

Planned Promotion 

The convention of the Church in 1936 authorized a “Plan 
of Promotion,” under the direction of the president of the 
Church, which, even in its initial period, has made all serv- 
ice more effective. The president, for the first two years, 
has developed this plan, and operated it, chiefly through an 
active committee composed of the executive secretaries of 


the seven budgeted Boards, and has initiated operations 
through a second committee composed of the executive 
secretaries of the three auxiliaries. Other promotional work 
has been done through individual boards and the constituent 
synods. A conference of the presidents of the thirty-one 
constituent synods is held every two years in which these 


“synod presidents practically become an advisory committee 


on open questions of principle and policy. The organization 
for the “Plan of Promotion” has been tending toward in- 
corporation as a part of the permanent organization of the 
Church. The activities for promotion of life and service 
through the Committee of Executive Secretaries of the 
Boards, so far, have been of two kinds: the production and 
distribution of special publications—tracts, charts, “Pastor’s 
Plan Book,” ete.—and direct personal contact with groups 
of workers through regional meetings and special institutes. 
The Laymen’s Movement, supported by personal contri- 
butions from a comparatively small voluntary membership, 
is a unique service agency in the U. L. C. A. It sponsors the 
promotion of stewardship through the education of the whole 
Church in all matters pertaining to systematic giving— 
motives and methods—having turned only once in twenty 
years, in an emergency period, to any other activity, the 
support of young men preparing for the ministry. The Lay- 
men’s Movement has distributed millions of pieces of spe- 
cial literature free to congregations, and has been an edu- 
cational agency of increasing efficiency during the entire 
twenty years since the organization of the U. L. C. A. 


To Improve Administration 

In its organization the U. L. C. A. is pliable and adaptable 
for all practical purposes. It has made many effective re- 
adjustments among its institutions, its congregations, its 
synods, its boards and its auxiliaries, always in the direction 
of improved co-operation. Early in its history several sep- 
arate interests were brought together under the Board of 
American Missions. Synods have merged with each other 
so that the number of forty-five at the organization of the 
U. L. C. A. has now been reduced to thirty-one. The Board 
of Inner Missions, the Committee on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare and the Committee on Evangelism were merged re- 
cently, and the merger was approved at Baltimore, into a 
new Board of Social Missions. Thus it is seen that the or- 
ganization is not rigid. 

Some special statistics reported at the recent convention 
are interesting and significant. The Foreign Mission Board 
reported over nine thousand baptisms in India in 1937, more 
than half of whom were from non-Christian families; also 
that nearly half of the support of the work in India was 
given by the native Church including government grants. 
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The work in India is carried on by eighty-three mission- 
aries (including wives) and by 2,957 native workers (in- 
cluding all classes of workers). There are fifteen mission- 
aries in the Africa field, thirty-three in Japan, seventeen 
in China and seven in South America. The budget for all 
fields for 1937-1938 was $374,730. 

The Board of American Missions reported that it wa 
giving aid to the support of pastors for 555 congregations 
and to property obligations without salary aid for 174 ad- 
ditional congregations, a total of 729 congregations with a 
confirmed membership of 118,067. This requires an annual 
budget of about $260,000. This Board has made Church 
Extension loans to the amount of $1,670,378. This work is 
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carried on in almost every state in the United States of 
America and in the provinces of Canada. The Board of 
American Missions was given the responsibility of making a 
special anniversary appeal to the whole Church at this time 
for the benefit of its Church Extension fund which, upon 
returns already reported, promises to produce a million or 
more dollars for that service. 


New Combination 
The Inner Mission Board, which, merged with the Com- 
mittee on Moral and Social Welfare and the Committee on 
Evangelism, now becomes the Board of Social Missions, 
(Continued on page 38) 


TWENTY YEARS OF PENSION HISTORY 


By EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Harry Hopces 


ON ANOTHER PAGE of this issue of THE Lu- 
THERAN will be found a graph portraying twenty 
years of pension history in the United Lutheran 
Church. 

Prior to the organization of the United Lu- 
theran Church there was no general pension 
plan. The General Synod had its Pastors’ Fund 
Society, organized in 1837, which turned over 
to the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 
in 1918, $100,000. In the General Council, sev- 
eral of its constituent synods had relief or pen- 
sion plans. These synods also turned over their 
assets to the Board in 1918. As far as we have 
been able to ascertain, there were no pension 
plans in the United Synod in the South. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania had granted relief as 
early as 1812, and just prior to the merger had inaugurated 
quite a comprehensive pension plan. 

At the organization of the United Lutheran Church pro- 
vision was made for a Board of Ministerial Relief. In 1925 
the word “pensions” was added to its title. During the first 
year of its operation there was a deficit of five figures which 
was graciously borne by the treasurer of the Church. Not 
until the scroll of time is unrolled will the blessings of its 
ministrations be manifest. 

At the end of the first biennium its family consisted of 576 


members. Today it numbers 1,133—a gain of 97 per cent. 


It pays its disabled and retired ministers and missionaries 
$300 per year (83 cents per day), their widows $200 per year 
(54 cents per day), their orphans to the age of sixteen years 
$50 per year (13 cents per day). 

Realizing that pensions of these amounts were unworthy 
of the name, the Church upon its tenth anniversary in 1928 
privileged the Board to conduct a campaign for $4,000,000. 
These were prosperous days, money could safely be invested 
at six per cent. The Board declared that if the Church would 
subscribe $4,000,000 and maintain its apportionment pay- 
ments on the basis of 11% cents of the apportionment dollar, 
it could advance its pensions to $600 for ministers and mis- 
sionaries, $400 for widows and $100 for children. This was 
the most successful campaign ever conducted by the Church. 
There was subscribed $4,175,065 to be paid in five payments 
of six-month intervals. Four payments were made splen- 
didly, but before the fifth became due the depression had 
arrived. This and an unfortunate attack made upon the 
Board at the Philadelphia Convention of the Church, caused 
payments to cease, and the amount realized on the campaign 
was $3,235,346. Since the depression the Church has lessened 
its apportionment payments to the Board by $50,000 per 
year. Today money can be safely invested for not more than 
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four per cent, more often less. These are the 
reasons that the Board has been unable to keep 
its campaign promises. The Church did not ful- 
fill its part of the agreement. 

It should be said in passing that this was a 
highly successful campaign. Everyone co-oper- 
ated. Outside of a campaign agency and an 
office staff, no one was employed, with the re- 
sult that the cost of the entire campaign was 
but three per cent and of the subscriptions 77 
per cent was paid, feats never before realized 
in Church campaigns. 

The Board’s greatest satisfaction has been 
the handling of its fund during the perilous 
years. Its endowment amounts to $3,556,946. 
This nets an income of 3.99 per cent. Its real estate hold- 
ings amount to $1,314,583, whose net income amounts to 
2.81 per cent. How some trust companies would rejoice to- 
day could they make a similar showing! 

Its mortgage investments amount to $597,423, and these 
have a net income of 5.51 per cent. 

It holds securities amounting to $1,438,450, which have a 
net income of 4.2 per cent. 

The Board has been a good steward. Had the Church 
been equally good, we would boast larger pensions. 

But as hereinbefore stated, our family has increased in 
twenty years 97 per cent. Our income from the Church has 
decreased 30 per cent and, to quote a popular song, “What’s 
to do about it?” 

All of the communions started with pension systems such 
as ours, but with rising rolls and not commensurately rising 
incomes, saw the futility of these systems and changed to 
contributory systems, the Universalists and ourselves being 
the exceptions. At Baltimore your Board followed suit and 
submitted, through a committee, a contributory plan. 

After prolonged discussion, which brought out opinions 
upon almost every phase of the question, including a num- 
ber of motions to refer or modify the report, the prevailing 
sentiment of the convention became apparent and the con- 
vention disposed of the report as a whole by the adoption of 
the following motion: 


“Moved and carried that we refer the entire report back 
to the committee with instructions that it prepare a plan 
whereby there would be a payment of equal pension to 
all, placing it before the constituent synods if possible, 
before their 1939 meetings.” 


This will doubtless mean a service pension, to which we 
all agree; but to operate it the Board needs more money. 
Will the Church furnish it? 
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FRANKLY ANSWERED 


Executive Secretary Gould Wickey Replies to Questions Often Asked About Youth 


Durinc the course of a year I have the oppor- 
tunity of contacting youth and adults in a large 
number of the states of this country and prov- 
inces of Canada. Repeatedly I am asked certain 
questions whose answers are indicative of the 
attitude of youth to the church and of the 
church to youth. I am glad for the opportunity 
of sharing these questions and answers with 
the readers of THE LUTHERAN, whose value 
grows the more it is read. 


How do you account for youth’s attitude 
toward the church? 

I assume this question refers to youth’s ap- 
parent indifference to the church. If so, I an- 
swer: perhaps they are imitating the examples of adults. I 
find that youth are not so very different from their elders. 
If they are rash, so are adults. If they draw wrong conclu- 
sions, so do adults. If they “rush into action with half-baked 
plans,” so do adults. The past six years of American life 
prove this conclusively. The attitude of youth to religion 
and to the church is only a reflection of the attitude of 
adults. Unless adults take time and pains to be the proper 
examples for youth, we cannot expect children to develop 
loyalty to, and interest in, the church on the streets and at 
amusement places. 

Again, some teachers in some public schools take fre- 
quent opportunities to belittle the idea of going to church 
and of reading the Bible. When pupils are under teachers 
like that for nine months of the year, we can hardly expect 
our youth to develop those attitudes for which the church 
stands, unless the home and the church are stronger in 
counteracting such influences. Perhaps the church should 
examine itself and inquire whether youth are being served. 
Most sermons are prepared for those over thirty years of 
age. Many pastors have not learned to mingle with youth, 
gaining their confidence and knowing their problems. Per- 
sonally I have confidence in youth, but they need proper 
examples, wise guidance and Christian training. 


W hat is the attitude of students to the church? 

This question suggests that students are different from 
other youth. While in some respects this may be true, yet 
we should always keep in mind that students are normal 
youth. In direct answer to the question, I would say that 
a year ago I had the pleasure of releasing the results of a 
National Survey of the Religious Preferences of Students in 
American Colleges and Universities. Of all the colleges and 
universities in the United States, 91.9 per cent replied to 
the inquiry. In 1,171 institutions 730,632 students out of 
828,071 expressed a definite religious preference—or 88.3 
per cent. Of the others, only 5.5 per cent had no preference 
and the institutions had no accurate information on 6.2 
per cent. 

In contrast with the situation existing in 1937, think of the 
conditions of one hundred years ago. In 1822, it is said that 
out of 135 students at the University of North Carolina, 
there were only ten “professors of religion.” Today at that 
same institution, out of 3,250 students, 90 per cent are mem- 
bers of Christian churches. L. W. Bacon, in his “History of 
American Christianity,” says: “In 1782 there were only two 
among the students in Princeton College who professed 
themselves Christians.” Edwin W. Hardy in his “The 
Churches and Educated Men” shows that in 1824 in twenty- 
five colleges the number of students was 3,011, of whom 628 
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were professing Christians, or twenty per cent. 

While we do not wish to deny that there are 
dangerous influences at work in some institu- 
tions, we do affirm that college youth have not 
lost their faith, as some would have us believe. 
Going to college does cause a radical change in 
childish views. One study shows that during 
the sophomore year there is a tendency away 
from religion in contrast to the situation in the 
freshman year. On the other hand, during the 
junior and senior years there appears to be a 
return to, or more interest in, religion and re- 
ligious activities. The evidence of our survey 
supports the conclusion that if students are not 
interested in the services of the church and in 
religious service, most of the disinterest started before they 
went to college and university. 


Is it true there is a decline in the study of Bible and 
religion in the American college? 

That is not true, if the national survey made in 1936 under 
the auspices of the Council of Church Boards of Education 
has any significance. The results show that 91 per cent of 
the non-tax-supported colleges and universities require 
credits in Bible, religion and religious education for grad- 
uation. In 765 institutions, of the courses in this field re- 
quired for graduation more than 58 per cent deal with the 
Bible as a whole or in part. In 514 church-related and pri- 
vately-supported colleges and universities, with an enroll- 
ment of 260,000 in the division of liberal arts, there was a 
registration of 137,589 in the courses in Bible and related 
subjects during the year 1934-35. This is a very large per- 
centage of the total enrollment, 55 per cent to be exact, 
when we consider that a student has the opportunity of 
taking such courses during his four years at college. Even 
in state universities and colleges with an enrollment of 
279,000, there are more than 10,000 students taking courses 
which may be listed in this field. Of course in this type of 


- school the Bible is studied as history and literature. 


What is the chief danger to which our students are 
open? 

The answer is: a secularism which subtly works itself 
into their thought and life. The moral is separated from the 
social, the ethical from the political, and the spiritual from 
the visible. When the Bible is taught merely as history and 
as human literature, there is the suggestion that it is not the 
revelation from God. When ethics presents the idea that 
through a series of human actions perfection and happiness 
may be attained, then there is a denial of the Christian view 
that salvation or righteousness is obtained from God. When 
psychology is reduced to a study of the physical reactions 
of the human body, the idea of spirit, mind, personality is 
left out of consideration. When sociology and economics 
teach that national righteousness may be attained through 
legislation affecting living conditions, business relations, 
prices, tariff rates, and foreign markets, then the Christian 
principle that man must be born again is completely ignored. 
When lectures on ethics do not refer to Jesus, and writers 
purposely leave out the idea of sin or explain it away as a 
sentimental development of adolescent youth, then basic 
Christian principles are left out of the thinking of the lead- 
ers of school, society, and state. And such an omission finally 
results in a pagan substitute. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE BOARD OF DEACONESS WORK 


By EX&CUTIVE.SECRETARY WILLIAM A. WapE, D.D., Baltimore Md. 


TOGETHER with the other boards and agencies of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, the Board of Deaconess Work 
rejoices over the Twentieth Anniversary of the organization 
of our Church. Our Board is happy to have been privileged 
to have a place and part in the 
Church during its history of the 
past twenty years. We again ex- 
tend our heartiest greetings and 
congratulations to the Church on 
having reached this anniversary. 
May the coming years bring forth 
richer experiences and may God 
ever guide and bless His people 
and crown their efforts with great 
success. 

The Church has placed upon the 
Board of Deaconess Work the re- 
sponsibility of training young 
women for the Diaconate and of 
directing deaconesses in their min- 
istry of mercy in various fields of labor. Our deaconesses 
are adapting themselves to many kinds of service in par- 
ishes and institutions of the Church. 

While there are nine Lutheran Motherhouses in America 
with 475 deaconesses, only two of them are of the United 
Lutheran Church, the Philadelphia Motherhouse and the 
Baltimore Motherhouse, with a total of 195 deaconesses. 

At the time of the merger, twenty years ago, the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse had eighty-nine deaconesses and the 
Baltimore Motherhouse had forty-nine. During the past 
twenty years 108 deaconesses have been consecrated, fifty- 
three at the Philadelphia Motherhouse and fifty-five at the 
Baltimore Motherhouse. 

When compared with the Lutheran Motherhouses of 
Europe, these figures seem quite small. There are 101 
Motherhouses and 35,511 deaconesses in Europe. While the 
increase in this country has been comparatively small, there 
have been a gradual and substantial growth and development 
in the work, and there has been a notable increase of in- 
terest in the cause during the past twenty years. 
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Work in Nineteen Synods 

During the history of the United Lutheran Church our 
deaconesses have rendered service in parishes and institu- 
tions in nineteen of the district synods. There has been con- 
tinuous deaconess service in a number of cities in New York 
State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland and Virginia, through- 
out the entire history of the United Lutheran Church. About 
twenty church institutions have had continuous deaconess 
service during the past twenty years. 

A great many people throughout a wide area, both within 
and without the Church, have been blessed and influenced 
for good through the loving service of deaconesses. Many 
have been comforted and helped in sorrow, suffering and 
death by the ministry of mercy. 

Nineteen Sisters have been called to their eternal reward 
from the Philadelphia Motherhouse during the past twenty 
years and seven from the Baltimore Motherhouse. Charles 
E. Hay, D.D., who served as pastor of the Baltimore Mother- 
house for twenty-five years, was called to his heavenly 
reward November 30, 1934. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse was commemorated in 1934 and the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the founding of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse was commemorated in 1935. 

The One Hundredth Anniversary of the opening of the 


first Protestant Deaconess Motherhouse, at Kaiserswerth, 
Germany, by Pastor Theodore Fliedner, on October 13, 
1836, was celebrated in 1936. The Board of Deaconess Work 
authorized the preparation and publication of the true story 
of Fliedner and his work, and Dr. A. R. Wentz wrote the 
interesting book, which was published by the U. L. C. A. 
Publication House in 1936, “Fliedner the Faithful.” 

A large number of our deaconesses are engaged in hos- 
pital work as nurses and dietitians, social workers, teachers 
and superintendents. The first Protestant hospital in Amer- 
ica, the Passavant Hospital at Pittsburgh, Pa., opened in 
1840 by Dr. Passavant, was supervised by Lutheran deacon- 
esses. Many deaconesses are teaching, caring for children, 
the aged and unfortunate. More and more our congrega- 
tions and church institutions are asking for deaconess serv- 
ice. At present we are unable to fill all requests and ‘appli- 
cations. More than 100,000 personal calls were made by our 
deaconesses in parishes and institutional work during the 
past biennium. 


Training Requirements Increased 

The standard of training in our two Motherhouses has 
been gradually improved in order that our deaconesses may 
be more adequately fitted for their life work. Higher stand- 
ards are to be required for entrance in the future. Two 
years of college work will be required in preparation for 
entrance with the reservation that exceptions may be made 
by action of the Board. An additional teacher has been 
added to the staff of both Motherhouses. Dr. Emily Werner 
is giving part-time to both institutions. Only spiritually 
trained and well qualified teachers will be employed. Pro- 
vision is being made for deaconesses in service to receive 
advanced training in colleges, universities and special 
schools wherever it is possible, in order that they may be 
better prepared for their work. 

Special efforts are being made to present the cause of 
deaconess work to the people of the Church generally and 
appeals are being made for more of the best, brightest and 
most promising young women to be trained for the 
Diaconate. 

In June, 1937 an Executive Secretary was elected for the 
wider promotion of the work throughout the Church. 

The Board of Deaconess Work twenty years ago was 
composed of the following members: 

L. M. Zimmerman, D.D., president; Albert G. Getty, D.D., 
vice-president; Charles E. Hay, D.D., secretary; Frederick 
J. Singley, Esq., treasurer; U. S. G. Rupp, D.D.; Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Wefer; Mr. Frederick W. Kakel; Mr. Pearre E. 
Crowl; J. F. Ohl, Mus.D., D.D.; E. F. Bachmann, D.D.; W. H. 
Greever, D.D.; Mr. Frederick C. Hassold; Hon. J. D. Cap- 
pelmann; W. H. Dunbar, D.D.; Edwin Heyl Delk, D.D.; 
Rev. Charles E. Sadtler, M.D. 

The present Board is composed of the following members: 

H. D. Hoover, Ph.D., D.D., president; L. A. Thomas, D.D., 
vice-president; Frederick J. Singley, Esq., treasurer; U. 5. 
G. Rupp, D.D.; W. C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D.; J. J: Schindel, 
D.D.; Allen L. Benner, D.D.; Rev. P. S. Baringer; Mr. Harry 
R. Hagerty; Mr. E. S Gerberich; President C. C. Stoughton; 
Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars; Mrs. Orville A. Sardeson; 
Mrs. George H. Haase; Lewis P. Speaker, D.D. 

The Board prides itself on having three of the most active 
and outstanding ladies of the Church among its members. 
Prospects are promising for the future development of dea- 
coness work in the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The Board of Deaconess Work extends heartiest greetings 
and good wishes to all the Church’s Boards and Agencies. 
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THEN AND NOW 


Twenty Years of Church Work as a Woman Appraises It 
By Mrs. JuLius F. SEEBACH 


Tue GREAT War was barely at an end. Shreds of Armistice 
Day ticker-tape, like torn and discarded emotions, littered 
the streets of New York when we met there for the Merger 
Convention. With them was being tossed aside a whole sys- 
tem of war-born psychology—speechless fears, desperate 
patience, hectic activities, the sense of unity that had bound 
the country together in one great purpose. The welded mass 
broke into separate units again. We were no longer patriots 
only; we were men and women, we were individuals. With 
this self-consciousness came a vast breath 
of relief, a tremendous reaction. The world 
was ready for a long vacation from seri- 
ous thought. 

The women of the church shared with 
others in this experience. Perhaps few 
were more favored than we of the newly 
merged Lutheran body, in having this 
dangerous. time of reaction occupied for 
us in the new task of readjustment, of 
making new friends and planning policies 
which should keep the best of all former 
gains and yet make possible new advance. 
It is only now, after twenty years, that 
we can realize how these novel duties 
cushioned for us the drop from heights of 
emotion to everyday living, and how they 
saved us from much of the giddiness in- 
duced by that fall. 

The world wanted a vacation—and got 
it. It is hard to remember now the condi- 
tions of that day compared with our own. 
The great motor highways were con- 
structed only in patches. Thirty miles was good speed on the 
open road, and twelve in towns. Flying was a means of de- 
fense, not a way of passenger travel. Technicolor and sound 
effects had not yet been added to motion pictures. There 
were no radio sets in our homes. Many of our household 
conveniences were undeveloped; air-conditioning was un- 
known. Short skirts and short hair were just coming into 
vogue. Jazz was still modestly known as ragtime. Smoking 
and drinking were not rated as womanly accomplishments; 
the women who had worked so hard for prohibition were 
resting on their laurels and looking for an immediate mil- 
lenium. Those who strove for woman suffrage had not yet 
received the due reward for their deeds. All these distracting 
changes were yet to be poured in upon us, claiming our 
time and attention, and trying to make our missionary meet- 
ings and study classes look as old fashioned as a quilting bee. 


The Work Continued 


There must be something very vital and unconquerable 
about this work of women for missions, which enables it to 
survive such competition. There is such a quality, of course, 
about any form of Christian service; but perhaps we see it 
most clearly in the work of the Women’s Missionary Society 
because that is fully organized with a definite program, and 
any falling down in following that program is shown at once 
by carefully gathered statistics. So we are able to see that 
during that period when new claims on every side were 
disputing our program’s right of way, the work of the 
women of our merged society went forward with rapid 
strides, in spite of all distractions. 

There entered also into that first decade another factor 
which would seem at first to be tremendously helpful, but 
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did not always prove so. This was the great increase of 
popular wealth. No matter how much the people of America 
spent, there was always more to spend. In ten years after 
the merger, prosperity had reached such a height that it 
seemed we should always live on that plane. We were told 
by some men of supposed business acumen that there would 
never be hard times any more; a new standard of living 
had been established, and whatsoever our eyes desired, we 
need not keep from them. 

This seemed to be the time of all times 
for gifts to be poured out, to make pos- 
sible all the dearest hopes of those who 
worked for missions. But, strange to say, 
the money that was spent so freely for 
any kind of gadget a salesman with a 
persuasive tongue might bring to our 
doors was often withheld from the offer- 
ing plate or the thank-offering box. It 
was not alone the outward conditions of 
life that had changed. The enjoyment of 
spending had too generally replaced the 
joy of giving. 


Answers Explain Fault 


It was in the height of the boom years 
that the Missionary Review of the World 
published a symposium, presenting the 
opinions of leaders in many denomina- 
tions on the reasons for decreased giving 
in the churches. The significant feature 
was not so much in the answers that were 
given as in the fact that the question 
needed to be asked at such a time. Riches were not pro- 
ducing liberality, but selfishness. 

Again we must note the vital force of the missionary 
motive. It is not a cause for boasting, but for humble 
gratitude, that during these years the women in whom the 
study of missions had been implanting a sense of steward- 
ship were still giving in most cases according to their in- 
creased ability. Those were the days of million dollar 
biennial budgets—and the budgets more than raised in full. 
They were the days of building operations on mission fields 
at home and abroad; of native workers in large numbers 
trained and salaried; of new objectives ever leading us on, 
and a high sense that nothing was impossible. 

Then came the depression. We all know what it did to 
every form of enterprise, and is still doing. To women, who 
form, we are told, the majority of the country’s small in- 
vestors, this was particularly crushing. In the church, in 
the missionary society, retrenchment became the order of 
the day. Cut budgets, dismissed workers, reduced salaries, 
wrung the hearts of those who must shut the door in the 
face of so many opportunities. Ruin seemed to be closing 
in upon us. Yet our own women, meeting in Executive 
Board in the midst of bank panics, decided after earnest 
prayer, “We will just go ahead and plan as if we did not 
expect our bank to close!” (And it did not!) What a steady- 
ing force is the belief in a God-given task! 

The world had not yet reached the depths of its bank- 
ruptcy. In the last decade, the wave of world irreligion 
has reached a height never equaled since the rise of Chris- 
tianity. Paganism resurgent and militant stalks the earth; 
perhaps that is too good a name for it, for paganism at 
least has its gods, but atheism has none. People reared in 
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supposedly Christian environment have cast away every 
form of belief (except the superstition that supports astrolog- 
ers in luxury!). Where religion is not actively persecuted, 
it is scoffed at or ignored. Whole generations are growing 
up godless. 

But people who have studied the history of other re- 
ligions, or the attempts to do without religion, are not easily 
fooled by anti-religious propaganda. The faith that grows 
from a knowledge of God’s ways among men is like the love 
of which the poet sings—“It is an ever-fixed mark, that 
looks on tempests and is never shaken.” We believe there 
is no greater safeguard of the soul than the study of human 
life transformed by Christ. We have yet to find any serious 
collapse of faith among real servants of the Lord in His 
world vineyard. 

Tn all these crises, it has been no unusual wisdom or good- 
ness on the part of the women who work for missions that 
has upheld and guarded them. The safeguards are inherent 
in the work itself. The standards it sets and the knowledge 
it brings are above the plane of selfish enjoyment, of wealth 
or poverty, of confusion of beliefs or enticement of strange 
doctrines. It is really worth trying by more of Christ’s fol- 
lowers, particularly as it is His own command. 

We cannot point to many great things accomplished at 
the end of this second decade; unless it be a great thing to 
have been kept steady in prosperity and adversity; to have 
held our own as an organization, in spite of some losses of 


membership; to meet month by month, to follow the study. 


of ever-changing conditions, to climb slowly back to the 
restoration of cut budgets. 


Productive Program 


Two outstanding instances show the real nature of our 
progress. One is the general acceptance of the program of 
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“Missionary Advance,” which was begun while the depres- 
sion was heavy upon us, and which has endeavored by 
educational and devotional methods to keep the missionary 
work of the whole church before all its members, and to 
make it better understood. This could be done when little 
money could be raised, and dealt at first with non-financial 
efforts; it has now turned the full searchlight of its atten- 
tion upon “Missionary Advance in Stewardship,” to make 
a practical application of the principles it has sought to 
implant. 

The other is the great success of the various sessions of 
the “Young Women’s Congress” held at the time of the gen- 
eral conventions. Any influence that can bring together 
seven hundred young women from all over the church, 
solely for the purpose of learning more about missions, is 
surely a powerful one. The young women’s week-end con- 
ferences in many synodical groups are another phase of 
the same interest. It has also helped, we think, to bridge 
that most regrettable gulf between the older and younger 
generations which post-war attitudes have widened. 

The Women’s Missionary Society is far from being a per- 
fect organization. Its motto might be, “Not as though I had 
already attained—but I follow after.” It seems, however, to 
us who have lived in it through these years, to have a sure 
foundation. It seems to have a vital content. It seems to 
have methods at least so excellent that they should not be 
superseded by anything based on untried theory, however 
neat and symmetrical. It has succeeded because it is elastic, 
and can be fitted to local conditions and individual needs. 
It has prospered because it has followed a true psychology 
of womanhood and childhood. It has been blest because it 
has pursued the Master’s plan: “Pray ye therefore”; “Give, 
and it shall be given you”; “Go and teach.” In these twenty 
years, His promises have been tested, and have not failed. 


The Parish and Church School Board 


1920 and 1938 
By EXECUTIVE SECRETARY S. WHITE RHYNE 


Nor one of the three general bodies which 
merged into the United Lutheran Church in 
America had a Board charged with the respon- 
sibilities of developing the educational work of 
the congregation. Each of the general bodies 
had committees on Sunday school work, more 
or less related to their boards of publication, 
but no boards of parish education. 

The founders of our Church saw the need of a 
new Board for that purpose, and made provi- 
sion for it. When the constitution of this new 
Board was presented to and adopted by the 
Church in 1920, the Church gave this Board 
fourteen specific responsibilities. These respon- 
sibilities may be summarized in the following 
five statements: 

1. The development of a plan of eet for the con- 

gregation. 

2. The preparation of a literature for the congregation. 

3. The development of a leadership in the congregation. 

4, The promotion of a wider and more efficient use of 

parish education. 

5. The direction of the activities of the Board. 

The work of this Board was something new to the whole 
Church. The only inheritance handed down to it was the 
responsibilities given it by the Church, the three different 
systems of literature from the three committees on Sunday 
school work, and an undefined relationship with the new 
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Board of Publication. The Board had to blaze 
its way in an uncharted field. It was compelled 
to analyze its own responsibilities, to organize 
its limited forces, to develop a new program, to 
define its involved relationships, and to project 
and promote its varied activities. The Board 
grasped the nature of its work almost in the 
very beginning, and although very little ma- 
terial progress was made by 1920, the germ 
of most of today’s program had been planted in 
the first two years of the Board’s existence. 

An attempt to compare and contrast the pro- 
gram of 1920 with that of 1938 is made in the 
following outline and around the five general 
objectives of the Board which have been 
adopted and given circulation as already stated. 


1. The Development of a Plan of Education for 
the Congregation 
1920 


No general plan for the educational work of the congre- 
gation had been formulated. The following educational 
agencies were being promoted: (1) The Sunday school with 
an enrollment of 514,924; (2) the weekday church school 
(including the vacation church school) with a total enroll- 
ment of 4,779; (3) the catechetical class with 36,689 cate- 
chumens, 
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1938 


A five-year progressive program of education for the con- 
gregation was projected in 1937 through the Guide and 
Standards in Parish Education. This includes the work of 
the Sunday school with an enrollment of 731,403; the week- 
day church school (including the vacation church school) 
with an enrollment of 87,506, the catechetical class with 
60,038 catechumens; the leadership training work, and all 
other educational activities in the congregation. All of these 
are placed under the direction of the congregation’s parish 
education cabinet, composed of representatives from each 
educational agency in the congregation. 


2. The Preparation of a Literature for the 
Congregation 


1920 


Into the merger of the Church, two general bodies brought © 


rather extensive systems of Sunday school literature, in- 
cluding Sunday school papers. The other general body 
brought a system which was an adaptation of the other two. 
It was agreed at the merger that there was to be a common 
literature. Steps toward this were being taken in 1920. The 
old Lutheran Graded Course for pupils 4-17 years of age 
was continued, but was to be revised, and the Augsburg 
Uniform Series was continued, graded, and improved, pro- 
viding materials for all ages. Several children’s story papers 
had been merged into Lutheran Boys and Girls for children, 
and several young people’s papers had been merged into 
Lutheran Young Folks for young people. Three hymnals— 
all unofficial—were being used. Three teacher training 
texts were also carried over into the new program. 


1938 


The Augsburg Uniform Series, improved and graded, is 
still provided for all age groups with The Augsburg Teacher 
and the Lesson Commentary for teachers and leaders. A 
new graded course, The Christian Life Course, has been 
prepared with lessons for pupils 4-17 years of age and 
teacher’s books for each age group. A Nursery Packet tor 
parents of pupils under three years of age, and a Nursery 
Course for pupils three years of age are offered. Six elective 
courses, with others in course of preparation, are offered 
for young people, pupils 18-23, and a course for prospective 
church members, primarily for adults, has just been pre- 
pared. 

Texts in bound book form for the primary and junior 
departments of both the weekday and vacation church 
schools are promoted. The Children’s Hymnal and Service 
Book and The Parish School Hymnal are the two official 
hymnals. Lutheran Boys and Girls and Lutheran Young 
Folks have been continued throughout the years. Special 
services for Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Day are pre- 
pared. The Parish School, a magazine for leaders in parish 
education, and the Lutheran Leadership Course for the 
training of leaders are made available. 

At the request of the Committee on Program for The 
Children of the Church, the Board is now preparing the 
literature for this program. The first units will appear for 
distribution in December of this year. 

A large volume of promotional literature is prepared in 
connection with the promotional work of the Board. 


3. The Development of a Leadership in the 
Congregation 
1920 
Three textbooks were in use without any official approval, 
but no system of credits had been developed. 
1938 


Two series of texts have been developed. In the First 
Series there are eight texts available and in the Second 
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Series there are five. Other texts are being prepared in 
both series. 

Course Cards and Certificates of Progress are issued. 
Course Cards on the basis of textbooks completed and Cer- 
tificates of Progress on the basis of textbooks completed and 
participation in the life and work of the Church. 

The Parish School magazine is a definite leadership train- 
ing project. 

In addition, the Board has prepared special guides for 
leaders of all leadership classes and for teachers of all Sun- 
day, weekday, and vacation church school units. These 
equip those in charge to conduct the work. 

One associate secretary and one office secretary give their 
full time to the promotion of leadership training. 

Nawakwa Leadership Training Camp, summer schools for 
church workers, conventions, and institutes are promoted. 


4. The Promotion of a Wider and More Efficient 
Use of Parish Education 
1920 
In 1920, the Board was using the following means: 

1. Publicity through literature. 

2. Visitation of congregations and conventions by the staff. 

3. Correspondence. 

1938 
In 1938, the Board is using the following means: 

1. A field secretary. 

2. Visitation by all members of the staff. Last year the 
staff touched through personal visitation, congrega- 
tions and leaders in 32 of the 34 synods of the Church, 
or approximately one-half of the congregations of 
the Church. 

3. An active synodical committee on parish education in 
every synod reporting to and working in the con- 


gregations. 

4, Regional conferences of the members of these com- 
mittees. . 

5. The use of September as Parish Education Month. 

6. Publicity through literature. 

7. Periodic surveys and reports of findings. 

8. Promotional literature. 

9. Systematic correspondence. 

10. Advice on buildings and equipment. 

11. A department of leadership education. 


5. The Management of the Activities of the Board 
1920 

The staff consisted of two members, both editors. These 
two staff members were also the president and secretary of 
the Board. 

The Board was organized with regular officers, an execu- 
tive committee, and the following standing committees: Les- 
son Texts, Libraries and Hymnals, Weekday Christian 
Training, Christian Kindergarten and Vacation Bible 
Schools. 

The Board was not placed on the apportionment budget 
of the U. L. C. A. until the year 1924 and then the amount 
was 0.55 cents of the apportionment dollar. 

In 1920 all expenses of the Board were paid directly from 
the treasury of the Church. The Board of Publication paid 
the expenses of the editors. 


1938 


The staff consists of: three editors, one assistant editor, 
two associate secretaries, one specializing in field work and 
the other in leadership education, and one executive sec- 
retary. ’ 

The Board is organized with regular officers, an executive 
committee, and a standing committee: for each of the fol- 
lowing departments of the Board: Literature, Field Work, 
Finance. (Continued on page 39) 
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Grant Hultberg and Publications 


WERE ONE seeking an illustration of the continuous close- 
ness of death, the sad necessity of now giving recognition 
to the Grim Reaper would serve. In this anniversary issue 
of Tus LutHeraN the boards and agencies of the United 
Lutheran Church in America have been called upon to be 
witness bearers of the blessings received from the Head of the 
Church and express grateful appreciation of our fellowship 
in Christ. Humanly speaking, no place was reserved among 
the pages assigned to anniversary audits for that reckoning 
of personal values which the earthly end of life occasions. 
But death would not permit itself to be excluded. Upon 
the Board of Publication has fallen the duty of testifying to 
the mortality that has a place in every enterprise in which 
the Church Militant is engaged. The nature.of our conse- 
cration does not create an immunity from the 
temporality that distinguishes the present from 
the future state of those who believe and serve 
the Lord of Life and Glory. The first score of 
years of publication service by the United Lu- 
theran Church relates intimately to the last 
score of years in the life of Grant Hultberg, the 
Board of Publication’s Business Manager. 

Acting upon instruction by the merger con- 
vention in 1918, the Board of Publication pro- 
ceeded promptly to become incorporated, to 
draft its constitution and engage the necessary 
personnel to conduct the business entrusted to 
it by the Church. Its first board of twenty-one 
members consisted of nine from the former 
Publication Society’s board (the former Gen- 
eral Synod’s publishing agency), nine from the 
Publication Board of the former General Coun- 
cil and three from the Publication Board of the 
United Synod in the South. Thus the United Lutheran 
Church procured for itself a group of directors who were 
experienced in conducting a publication business. Particular 
mention is due the president and the vice-president elected 
at the organization meeting in January 1919. They were 
Samuel P. Sadtler and William C. Stoever, ardently loyal 
Lutherans, able administrators of business trusteeships and 
deeply concerned that the capital and experience received 
from the previous publication agencies should be richly 
fruitful to the newly established U. L. C. A. Their brethren 
on the board were: Nathan R. Melhorn, secretary; E. G. 
Hoover, treasurer; C. F. Steck, D. F. Efird, George D. 
Boschen, G. E. Schlegelmilch, F. P. Manhart, E. F. Eilert, 
A. H. Kohn, A. R. Wentz, G. C. F. Haas, S. W. Herman, 
E. Clarence Miller, T. E. Schmauk, Croll Keller, James G. 
Finley, C. J. Cooper, G. W. Nicely, and W. P. Cline. 


Inheritor of Property 

While consecration and experience were the major values 
which members of that board were able to contribute, there 
were also corporate assets of considerable amounts. Ap- 
praisals showed “stock in hand” from the General Council, 
General Synod, and United Synod publication houses suf- 
ficient to meet the demands of their several constituencies. 
There was also property. The United Synod in the South 
brought to the U. L. C. A. Board of Publication its valuable 
Publishing House and Printery located in Columbia, S. C. 
(The present Southern Headquarters.) Both the General 
Synod’s and the General Council’s boards had profited by 
the “condemnation for Parkway purposes” of real estate 
owned by each of them on Arch Street, Philadelphia. The 
two combined yielded about $300,000. Of this sum a part 
was invested in “liquid securities” and in printing machinery, 
and a part in a group of dwelling houses on the west side 
of Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, extending (finally by 
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additional purchases) to the Parkway. The sale of these 
houses in 1922 for $500,000, together with the other assets 
available from the General Synod’s board provided for the 
purchase of four lots on Spruce Street at Thirteenth in 
Philadelphia, the erection thereon of the “Muhlenberg 
Building,” and the equipment thereof. 

Early in 1919 the Board of Directors proceeded to the 
engagement of the two executives for which the organiza- 
tion’s constitution and by-laws called. One of these, the 
Literature Manager, became promptly available from the 
former General Council in the person of William L. Hunton, 
Ph.D., D.D. Dr. Hunton had a score of years of experience 
with Sunday school literature and with periodicals, and a 
brief, temporary familiarity with the business phases of 
the General Council’s publication activities. 

To fill the office of Business Manager required 
several weeks of correspondence and interview- 
ing, but in March 1919, the Board came to an 
agreement with Mr. Grant Hultberg, and in the 
following month Mr. Hultberg came to Phila- 
delphia from Rock Island, Ill, where he had 
been Assistant Manager for the Augustana 
Publication House, the publishing agency of 
the Augustana Synod. With an ease and 
promptness that were exceedingly gratifying to 
the Church, to his Board and to his co-workers 
in editorial and business capacities, he took 
up and performed his duties. It was not long 
before those acquainted with the business man- 
agement of the U. L. C. A.’s publication enter- 
prises became convinced that his qualifications 
938 for the performance of the work required of the 

person in his position were of so rare a com- 
bination as to make him singularly fitted for the office. 


A Capable Administrator 

Time brought to light facts about him that explain the 
high esteem in which the Church held his services. He was 
thoroughly, though quietly, consecrated to a Christian way 
of life. In his background were the experiences that make 
strong characters. His parents were immigrants from Swe- 
den, who came to the United States and settled in western 
Pennsylvania about 1850. Once he told the writer of this 
sketch, that his forbears with others eager to have homes 
in America had walked from a village in Sweden to the 
port of embarkation. What they became and what they 
owned, they earned. The boy Grant grew up on a farm 
near Warren, Pa., from which home he carried into later 
life the principles of uprightness received from his family 
and from his Church. He was graduated from Augustana 
College and later from the law school of Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. His first contact with the production 
of literature was in an editorial connection with the West 
Publishing House, located in St. Paul, Minn. His second 
was directly in the service of the Church, the Augustana 
Book Concern, and his third was with the U. L. C. A., be- 
ginning in 1919 and ending with his death on November 
11, 1938. 

When he took up his work in 1919, the task of first mag- 
nitude was the combination of the physical assets of three 
corporations and their adaptation to the service of a con- 
stituency located in forty states of the United States and 
six provinces of Canada. To the credit of the Board of 
Publication in 1919 and since, no sectionalism or regard for 
past connections rendered the work of their managers more 
difficult. But the actual satisfaction of three hitherto un- 
connected and at times competitive corporations had to be 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MUHLENBERG BUILDING 


The Common Service Book 


India Paper Small Word Edition 
No. 571—PRICE, $3.75 


CHICAGO BUILDING 


YOUR FAITHFUL SERVANT 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Now Offers Christmas Gift Suggestions 


The Faith of the Church 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 
PRICE, $1.00 


Hugo of the Blade 
By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


PRICE, $1.00 
~ SOUTHERN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 
OFFICE Luther Emblem Signet Ring 


Solid Gold with Emblem in Colors 
PRICE, $6.00. 


Katherine Luther of the Wittenberg Parsonage 
By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 
PRICE, $1.00. 
The Lesson Commentary 
Edited by CHARLES P. WILES and D. BURT SMITH 
PRICE, $1.75. 
Fliedner the Faithful 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
PRICE, 50 cents 


PRINTING PLANT 


Collects and Prayers 
PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00 


Church Year Calendar 
PRICE, 30 cents. 


“Christmas” Annual — 1938 
PRICE, GIFT EDITION, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C 
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THEY FOUND IT GOOD 


Good Influences of the Board of American Missions’ Anniversary Appeal to Continue 
Long After Its Financial Objectives Have Been Forgotten 


LirTLE mMorE than one month remains before the Anni- 
versary Appeal comes to its conclusion. The deadline, set 
by the convention of the United Lutheran Church at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is December 31, 1938. 

But that date will have a significance only for purposes 
of the record. The good influences of the Appeal will go on 
indefinitely, finding expression in broadened vision and 
deeper perspective of the work of the Church and the aims 
and purposes of Christianity in the world we know. This 
prediction is not based upon idle hopes. The recent con- 
vention at Baltimore gave ample proof of its validity. The 
Appeal and the objectives and accomplishments of the 
Appeal were praised freely by the delegates, especially on 
the floor of the convention at the time of the presentation 
of the report by H. Torrey Walker, secretary of church 
extension and finance of the Board of American Missions 
and director of the Appeal. 

That praise found formal expression in the action of the 
convention in adopting without dissent the resolution of 
gratitude and appreciation for the Appeal introduced by 
the Rev. Dr. Calvin P. Swank, superintendent of home mis- 
sions in the East Pennsylvania conference of the newly- 
organized Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


Success Deserved 

Dr. Swank’s offices are located in the Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, in Philadelphia, the same building which houses the 
headquarters for the Appeal. He spoke both as a result of 
his observations of what the Appeal has done in the church 
at large and, more particularly, as the result of his daily 
contact with Appeal office and staff. 

“T have been in daily contact with the Appeal,” Dr. Swank 
said. “The many things which have been said in its favor 
have been magnificent. But they have not gone far enough. 
I think the convention owes its profound appreciation to all 
those who have made the Anniversary Appeal possible and 
who have brought about such results in a field of work 
which is our very life, our very own.” 

But Dr. Swank was not alone. Dr. S. W. Herman of Har- 
risburg, Pa., president of both the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Board of Publication, was equally generous. 

“There has never been undertaken such an outstanding 
task as the Anniversary Appeal,” he declared. “And no 
board has ever exceeded the Board of American Missions in 
the accomplishment of the main objectives undertaken. 

“Great as is the result of the financial objective under 
present conditions, the other objectives of the Appeal far 
exceed anything which might be accomplished financially. 
The Church will be acclaiming this board as a benefactor 
long after we have forgotten all about the financial results!” 

The Rey. Dr. G. Franklin Gehr of Bethlehem, Pa., told 
the convention delegates that the Appeal “kept us alive 
when we were dying and in some quarters almost dead.” 
The Rev. Dr. N. Willison, president of Saskatoon Theological 
Seminary, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada, spoke highly 
of the Appeal’s attainments in his part of the Church. 

These men were only a few of the many delegates at 
Baltimore who had good things to say about the Appeal. 
Similar expressions could be heard again and again in con- 
versation between convention sessions. 

What was in the minds of these men as they discussed 
the objectives and the accomplishments of the Appeal which 
they were so convinced would continue “long after financial 
results have been forgotten,” one might add, long after the 
Appeal as such has been forgotten? 


They had in mind, first of all, the general spirit of re- 
vitalized interest and the new sense of direction that can 
be felt like an electric wave passing back and forth across 
the Church. 

They had in mind the work of the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger in 
his hundreds of demonstration meetings in evangelism with 
its “multiplication of usable personalities.” More than 120 
meetings have been held in every section of the Church 
with demands for the indefinite continuation of similar 
meetings growing persistently. 

They had in mind “The Thunder of the Sea,” the first 
sound motion picture ever produced by a church organiza- 
tion and a work of art that has stood favorable comparison 
with the best documentary films ever produced. Through 
the expert direction of the Appeal staff, that film has been 
shown to more than 500,000 people in more than 3,000 com- 
munities. Its influence is beyond measure, for it has been 
seen not only by members of Lutheran churches but also 
by many thousands outside any church. Its message of God’s 
plan for the world of today—a world of wars, unemploy- 
ment, social distress, racial and economic exploitation—has 


- given the church as a whole a graphic picture of what 


Christianity can mean in terms of modern life. 

They had in mind the rallies in close to 150 communities 
which more than 25,000 people attended with the resultant 
stimulation of interest and enthusiasm. 

They had in mind the general publicity for the Appeal 
which has been more widespread through the agencies of 
the newspapers, the magazines and radio broadcasts than 
any other movement in the history of the Lutheran Church 
in this country. 

They had in mind the congregations that have completed 
every phase of the Appeal and have found anew the rich 
blessing of unselfishness which follows serving. 


Yet to Be Heard From 


These are the things which constitute the Anniversary 
Appeal. Through them the other objectives of the Appeal 
may also be attained—the housing of new mission congrega- 
tions, the assistance of other mission congregations faced 
with foreclosure, the extension of the Lutheran Church into 
new areas in rural and urban areas. 

Since the Baltimore convention $32,000 has been added to 
the $410,000 reported then. But 2,500 congregations are yet. 
to be heard from. Only one-third of the Church has 
reported. 

It is obvious that if one-third of our churches give 
$442,000, subscriptions from the remaining two-thirds will 
exceed the $1,200,000 necessary to provide churches for un- 
housed missions. Toward this objective the whole energy 
of the United Lutheran Church must be directed during the 
remaining month before the deadline. 

For in the establishment of missions the Christian Church 
bears its richest fruit. Through the mission the Church has 
been perpetuated by each generation of Christians in turn. 

As the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, pointed out recently in his own 
interpretation of the “meaning of the Anniversary Appeal,” 
this work of establishing missions “is the first duty of the 
Christian to his day and generation, a duty that surpasses 
all other duties for it is a duty owed to God.” 

“That is the duty of which the Anniversary Appeal re- 
minds us,” Dr. Knubel concluded. “We can answer its call 
in no better way than by responding with a whole heart.” 
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Thy Heart has 


never known recoil 


“The Church That Cares”—ministers to all types of human need. Offers a sympathetic heart, an understanding 
mind and a hand of Christlike service. 


“The Inner Mission Board stimulates and directs organized service through synods and congregations. Its program includes Evan- 
welism, Social Action and Merciful Service in congregations, in institutions and in agencies of Christian Love. 


Literature may be secured from ‘ 


THE INNER MISSION BOARD 
39 East 35th Street, New York City 
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The U.L.C.A’S Stewardship Record 


Secretary Arthur P. Black Reviews Twenty Years of Activity 
and Reports Progress 


ANSWERING the request of the editor of THE LUTHERAN for 
an article “dealing with stewardship the past twenty years” 
we shall aim to make clear from the official records (1) the 
attitude of the United Lutheran Church in America toward 
the whole subject of stewardship, as expressed by suc- 
ceeding biennial conventions; (2) methods of procedure 
uniformly followed; (3) results already attained or in the 
making. 

“Stewardship and Benevolence” 

When the General Synod, the General Council, and the 
United Synod in the South, were merged into the United 
Lutheran Church in America twenty years ago, the phrase 
“stewardship and benevolence” was already in common use, 
notably in the congregations making up the General Synod. 
It was introduced into those congregations by the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement (the forerunner of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship) which had been func- 
tioning actively over a period of eleven years, that is, since 
its organization in 1907 in Sunbury, Pa. The original single 
objective of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement was to 
devise ways and means to increase freewill offerings for 
benevolences in all General Synod congregations. The 
medium selected for that purpose was the annual Every 
Member Visitation which from the beginning included these 
four year-round aids: Budget, Duplex-Envelope, Pledge 
Card, Quarterly Statement. When the merger came along 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be taken over by the new United Lutheran 
Church in America and made the official agency to extend 
its workable program to all congregations included in the 
merger. 

Stewardship Department Proposed 

The stewardship idea made such headway among some 
of the leaders of the U. L. C. A. during the first biennium 
that the Washington Convention (1920) approved a pro- 
posal that the Executive Board establish a Department of 
Stewardship. That convention also directed the Finance 
Committee of the Executive Board to confer with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
in the set-up (Minutes, pp. 85 and 352). But it was not to 
be. For some reason it was thought best after another two 
years to make the Laymen’s Movement the stewardship pro- 
motional agency. On page 111 of the Minutes of the Buffalo 
Convention (1922) we read that the convention approved 
this recommendation by the Executive Board: 


“We recommend the adoption of the constitution pre- 
sented by the Laymen’s Movement; and instruct the 
Executive Board to work out the details of co-operation 
provided in said constitution.” 


What This Action Meant 


To undertsand just what this action meant it is necessary 
to know the objectives set forth in the constitution presented 
by the Laymen’s Movement. Here they are: 


1. General: “Under the direction of the United Lutheran 
Church, and in co-operation with its Executive Board, 
the aim and purpose of this organization shall be in 
general to advance the welfare and the work of the 
United Lutheran Church.” 

2. Specific: “To promote the cause of Christian Steward- 
ship in congregations belonging to synods constituent 
in the United Lutheran Church.” 


The constitution further provides that in working out 
these objectives the Executive Board and the Laymen’s 
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Movement are: (a) “to dissemi- 
nate through proper channels a 
true Biblical conception of the 
stewardship of life and of posses- 
sions”; (b) “to aid the work of 
securing an adequate ministry, en- 
courage the cause of the Christian 
Diaconate, and the training of lay 
workers for the church at large”; (c) “to stimulate a sense 
of individual responsibility on the part of all members to- 
wards supporting the work of the Church”; and (d) “to in- 
troduce approved methods for gathering benevolence in the 
congregations, and to promote their efficiency, particularly 
in the introduction of the Duplex-Envelope and the conduct: 
of the annual Every Member Canvass.” 

The approval of this constitution by the Buffalo Conven- 
tion placed the United Lutheran Church squarely back of a 
Christian Stewardship Program, notwithstanding its veto. 
of the proposal that there be a Department of Stewardship. 
Incidentally, the action of the Buffalo Convention estab- 
lished a closely-knit official relationship between the Lay- 
men’s Movement and the United Lutheran Church—a re- 
lationship that has continued uninterruptedly through the 
years to the mutual advantage of both. 


ARTHUR P. BLACK 
SECRETARY 


Methods of Procedure 


It is an inspiration even now to read the report of the 
Laymen’s Movement to the Chicago Convention in 1924, 
signed by J. L. Clark, as chairman, and C. G. Shatzer as 
general secretary. In that report a rock foundation was 
laid for the work the Laymen’s Movement has done during 
the fourteen intervening years—in student aid, the Every 
Member Canvass, the use of the Duplex-Envelope, in the. 
seminaries, summer schools, and applied stewardship. It was 
the Chicago Convention that set aside “the month of No- 
vember of each year as stewardship month,” that having 
been one of the recommendations attached to the Laymen’s 
Movement report. It was the Chicago Convention that ap- 
proved the following recommendation, also sponsored by 
the Laymen’s Movement: 


“That the convention recommend to the congregations, 
through district synods, that the pastors be urged to em- 
phasize stewardship during the said month: (a) through 
sermons, (b) through the Sunday school, (c) through 
young people’s organizations, (d) in the women’s or- 
ganizations, (e) in the Brotherhood, (f) through the 
distribution of suitable literature.” 


Finally, the convention asked the Parish and Church. 
School Board, Women’s Missionary Society, Luther League, 
Brotherhood, and other organizations, to insert in their pro-- 
grams, so far as possible, suggestions for stewardship studies. 

All these recommendations approved by the Chicago. 
Convention fourteen years ago are as much to the point in 
1938 as they were in 1924. Many pastors in the intervening: 
years have made them a part of their congregational pro- 
gram, and have been richly rewarded for so doing. More. 
and more pastors are following their example every year. 


What Are Some Results? 

A.book could be written on the actions taken by succeed- 
ing biennial conventions in connection with stewardship- 
recommendations made by the Laymen’s Movement, but. 
the editor of Tue Lurueran asked for an article, not a book. 
So, we shall go from suggested methods of procedure to: 
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the answer, in skeleton outline, of the above question. It 
should be remembered that each result represents a. net 
gain, as we started from scratch twenty years ago. Some 
results are: 


1. Official recognition of Christian stewardship funda- 
mentals in working out the programs of practically all 
our 31 synods, more than 100 conferences, and more 
than 3,900 congregations. 


2. Increase of 1,000 in the number of pastors who order 
Every Member Visitation and stewardship literature. 
In the fall of 1937 four of every five pastors ordered. 
Total number, 2,120. (Only those in actual charge of 
a congregation counted.) 


3. There are 170 men in the U. L. C. A. ministry—eight 
of whom are in India and Africa—as the result of the 
Laymen’s Movement student aid program. A total 
of $167,402 was invested in their education, every dol- 
lar of which came from the freewill offerings of mem- 
bers of the Laymen’s Movement. (A practical illus- 
tration of the stewardship of money.) 


4. A total of more than 15,700,000 pieces of stewardship 
and Every Member Visitation literature has been 
printed and distributed by the Laymen’s Movement 
since 1930. Since 1934 the annual output has exceeded 
2,000,000 copies. From the beginning all its literature 
has been supplied free to all congregations whose pas- 
tors ordered it. (A practical illustration of the stew- 
ardship of service as well as the stewardship of 
money.) 


5. Beginning with 1937 the Laymen’s Movement has co- 
operated with the Board of Publication and the Board 
of Executive Secretaries in the preparation of stew- 
ardship messages and messages covering the Calendar 
of causes, for the new United Lutheran Stewardship 
Duplex-Envelopes sponsored by the Board of Publica- 
tion. More than 64,000 sets for 1937 were ordered. More 
than 97,000 sets for 1938. These envelopes work in 
perfectly with the Promotional Plan program. 


6. THe Lutueran, Lutheran Men, Augsburg Teacher, 
The Parish School magazine, Luther League Review, 
give increasingly large space to stewardship articles 
and programs year after year. The Laymen’s Move- 
ment supplied a series of stewardship articles for 
Lutheran Men monthly during 1927 and 1928; a series 
of ten for THe LUTHERAN in the fall of 1931; and a 
second series of ten in the fall of 1932. The Women’s 
Missionary Society has been specializing on steward- 
ship the past biennium. 


7. The Laymen’s Movement has been operating a cir- 
culating library since 1934 for the benefit of pastors 
and laymen who would like to read good books on 
stewardship and kindred subjects, but do not feel able 
to buy them. The only cost to them is for postage to 
return books borrowed. This is a stewardship of serv- 
ice and money much appreciated by a goodly number 
of pastors—and an occasional layman! 


8. After twenty years stewardship is preached from an 
ever-increasing number of pulpits; presented at ir- 
regular intervals to all Sunday school classes using 
the International Lessons; systematically taught in our 
summer schools; given a place in an ever larger num- 
ber of Brotherhood programs; is a required course in 
at least one of our seminaries (Northwestern); and is 
being given more and more attention by boards and 
agencies, generally, in the working out of their pro- 
grams.- 


Church-wide Stewardship Program 

Right now the United Lutheran Church is in the midst 
of the greatest stewardship (as well as evangelistic and mis- 
sionary) movement in its twenty years’ history. Reference 
is made to the Promotional Plan which, under the dynamic 
leadership of our president, Dr. Frederick: H. Knubel, has 
“taken hold” of our whole Church. While it does not carry 
a stewardship label it is fundamentally a stewardship pro- 
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THANKSGIVING 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


For atu Thy gracious gifts to us, O Lord, 

Thy gifts of love, and fellowship, and health, 
Thy gifts of great possessions and of wealth, 
Of countless barns with ample harvests stored, 
Of freedom from the slaughter of the sword, 
Of home, and family, and peaceful days, 

We lift our voices, now in grateful praise, 
Acknowledging Thy Grace with one accord; 
We lift our hearts in thankfulness today 

For all Thy blessings which have fostered love, 
And deepened faith, and guarded liberty 
Within this land where freedom still holds sway, 
And where we glorify Thy Name above 

All other. names, O Holy Trinity. 


gram, and will succeed only as all of us render a better 
account of our stewardship of time, service, talents, and 
money. 


FRANKLY ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 8) 


What is the church doing to follow its students? 

Thirty years ago the Y. M. C. A.’s and the Y. W. C. A.’s 
were very active and influential in the lives of students. For 
various reasons that influence has been lost. At present the 
various denominations are becoming very conscious of their 
responsibility to follow the student wherever he goes. The 
Baptist Churches, North and South, the Methodist Churches, 
North and South, the Presbyterian Churches, North and 
South, the Episcopal Church, the Congregational-Christian 
Church, the Disciples of Christ, and the Lutheran Church 
have definite forms of student work. with greater or less 
degree of organization. In most of these denominations there 
is developing a student or youth movement. On some 
campuses there are Student Christian Asosciations which 
function for the various denominations. Under the auspices 
of denominations represented in the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, in December at Naperville, Illinois, 
will be held the first Church Student Conference. In the 
past such conferences were held under the auspices of the 
Y’s or the Student Volunteer Movement. 

In the Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Student Association 
in America, organized in 1922, with membership from prac- 
tically every general Lutheran body, has no official affilia- 
tion with any synod. But official workers in the various 
Lutheran bodies co-operate in guiding the students in this 
association. The aims of the association are: to stimulate 
and sustain students in using the Bible privately and in 
groups, in prayer, in regular church attendance, and in fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion; to encourage students 
in the study and appreciation of the church’s message and 
in loyal participation in the church’s work by personal activ- 
ities and gifts; to develop healthy social life and strong 
Christian fellowships; to develop a conscious need of Christ 
in facing modern life and problems; and to build up a 
national and international fellowship of Lutheran students. 

The facts regarding youth are not discouraging. Youth 
are seeking guidance and are responsive to those who un- 
derstand and appreciate. Christian youth moulded into lead- 
ers will determine the survival of many institutions held 
dear to the American heart. The American college has 
developed a leadership significant in American history and 
important in the world’s affairs. The church’s interest in 
these youth as they go to the American campus will deter- 
mine to a large degree the status of Christian culture and 
civilization in this country and America’s leadership in 
the world. 
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BIENNIAL SERMONS 


Texts and Paragraphs Heard by Conventions of the 
United Lutheran Church at Its Opening Devo- 
tional Sessions 


THE SERIES of notable pulpit discourses which are a part 
of the opening, devotional sessions of the conventions of 
the United Lutheran Church began with a sermon at the 
merger meeting in 1918 by the late beloved Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. He chose as his text Hebrews 12: 1, 2. Among his 
paragraphs the following is his appeal for “a re-statement 
of confessional doctrines.” 


“Nor should we fail to make especially clear the Reformation 
doctrine of the Church—the true mean between the two ex- 
tremes, of a spiritualism that undervalues the Church as an 
institution, and a materialism which ignores the Church’s spirit- 
uality, and finds its unity alone in schemes of outward organ- 
ization and historical succession, instead of an inflexible fidelity 
to Holy Scripture. It is not the people alone that constitute the 
Church. It is not the people without the Gospel, nor the Gospel 
without the people; but people and Gospel combined, the Gospel 
in the minds and hearts of the people, and the people, believing, 
confessing, publishing and practicing the Gospel.” 


1920 
At the second convention the sermon was preached by 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, who chose as his text, Acts 27:23—“Whose 
I am, and whom I serve.” Speaking of an effect of belong- 
ing to Christ, he said: 


“Tt is the glorious power of Christ to work in His followers 
the mind that was in Himself—to work out in their lives the 


harmony of the threefold principle. He gives them first the con-' 


scious worth of their personality; the wonderful grace of salva- 
tion assures a man of a worth in his individual life which noth- 
ing else could give him. He takes His followers also into fellow- 
ship with Himself, their God, and binds them with fetters of 
love to keep His commandments; they say with Paul, ‘Whose 
I am” Similarly, He makes them members of His Church, as 
members of Himself, revealing to them that strongest of bonds 
which holds fellow-Christians together. . . . They know what 
Paul meant when he said, ‘Whom I serve.’” 


1922 

In 1922 President Knubel in his convention sermon ad-= 
dressed himself to the question, “Will the Church Achieve 
Its Purpose?” His text was, “Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
He said among other things: “There are no promises of 
the presence of Christ in the world apart from His pres- 
ence in His Church. 


“Our faith is not first of all in the Book, but in Christ. We 
do not believe in Him because we believe in the Scriptures. We 
believe in the Scriptures because we believe in Him. He is first. 

“To this world that hates and evades and is afraid of God; 
that loves and hides and criticizes sin, there comes this Presence 
which is so different in that it forgives sin.” 


1924 


The remission and retention of sins was discussed by 
President Knubel in the convention sermon of 1924, for 
which he chose as his text, John 20: 21-23. This discourse 
Tue LutHeran described as setting forth a startling valua- 
tion of the power of absolution, a basic doctrine of Chris- 
tian unity with precedence over the social Gospel. The 
Catholic lack of certitude was cited and the evangelical 
nature of remission of sins was noted. The sermon began 
with the statement: “The test of a standing or falling church 
is this: Does it make forgiveness of sins its one message?” 


1926 
It might be said of the president’s sermon at the conven- 
tion in Richmond in 1926 that it was a discussion of prayer. 
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Dr. Knubel’s text was, Romans 1: 9—“Without ceasing I 
make mention of you always in my prayers.” Paul’s prayers 
for the churches were examined and on the basis of them 
attention was directed to “faith with power, love with dis- 
cernment, and hope with fullness.” Concerning the first of 
these, faith, a paragraph reads: 


“Let us note what he asks for the churches, for our Church, 
as to faith. What term does the apostle couple with it? Always 
it is power, which he sees as pouring through faith. He sum- - 
mons every word in the Greek language for strength and power 
to express himself. He prays that God will give us the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him, the eyes of 
our understanding being enlightened, that we may know what 
is the exceeding greatness of His power to usward who believe, 
according to the working of His mighty power.” 


1928 


In 1928, the tenth anniversary of the founding of the U. L. 
C. A., the convention gathered in Erie, Pa. It was the meet- 
ing at which the delegates received the report of the 
Church’s response to its first anniversary appeal, an appeal 
for an endowment fund, the income from which was de- 
voted to ministerial pensions. President Knubel chose his 
text from the twenty-second verse of the first chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, which reads: “Gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church.” His theme 
was “Church Powerhouses.” From among several specifi- 
cations of power available to the Church, we choose the 
following: 


“We can now recognize the power of Christ as truth. It is the 
power of the Holy Ghost, Who is fire. It is the endued power 
of Pentecost, which Christ promised. It is the power without 
which the Church dare not go forth. Christ as truth is further- 
more the power which gives liberty, ‘the glorious liberty of the 
children of God;’ for ‘the truth shall make you free’ and ‘where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ Every shackle on our 
personality is broken by the truth.” 


1930 


In 1930, when the convention gathered in Milwaukee, 
Wis., President Knubel chose as the text of his official ser- 
mon at the opening devotional session three words from 
Scripture, of which he stated that they are frequently re- 
peated in the four Gospels. The words were, “I am come.” 
A very important section of this sermon was Part III. It 
began: 


“The coming of Jesus had a distinct climax of purpose, and 
He was fully conscious of it. He says, ‘The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many.’ The world’s set antagonism to Him could 
have but one outcome, and produced the greatest tragedy of 
history, which was at the same time paradoxically the greatest 
beneficence of history. That tragedy was a revelation of the 
world’s constant wrongness in all the guilt and power and folly 
thereof. It was, however, also the summit of that revelation 
of God which Jesus brings and which He Himself is. The in- 
carnation has its summit in the atonement. Behind Jesus’ great 
hope for the world existed a great love for the world. The abid- 
ing grace of the loving heart of God was made plain in the cross 
of Christ.” 

1932 


For the convention sermon preached in Philadelphia in 
1932, President Knubel chose the words of Psalm 145: 16: 
“Thou openest thine hand and satisfiest the want of every 
living thing.” A paragraph of the discourse begins with the 
question: 


“What does life need then for its completion?” The answer 
follows: “A living man, who is a creature of desire, needs God, is 
incomplete without God—that is the old truth to which we have 
arrived once more, having traveled over the somewhat different 
road of our text to get there. God Who created life and made 
desire its center, fixed that desire upon Himself. Whatever life 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL PENSIONS AND RELIEF 
709 MUHLENBERG BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INNER MISSIONS 


The Ministry of Mercy’s New Needs and Adaptations Described 
By EXECUTIVE SECRETARY CLARENCE E. KRUMBHOLZ 


To Trace the development of Lutheran social 
work over the past twenty years is an absorb- 
ing and interesting task. To those who have 
had a humble part in that development a re- 
view of these years brings alternate feelings of 
exaltation and dismay. The experiences have 
been so rich, the opportunities so varied, and 
the achievements so meager, that one’s heart 
beats rapidly and sluggishly in turn. 

It is possible that no post-war period has 
brought to the world more rapidly shifting 
scenes than we have seen since 1918. Econom- 
ically and socially, conditions have changed 
with staggering abruptness. From a nation 
flushed with pride over a victorious war, and 
then climbing to dizzy heights of wealth, we have been 
plunged into economic defeat and woe of untold proportions. 
The “noble experiment” of prohibition has given way to a 
new debauchery. Enemies that are much more evil than any 
we thought we went to war to repel are now seriously 
threatening our liberties and our peace. 

To provide an antidote and a cure in the face of such 
overwhelming forces, and to open the way to salvation to 
those most crushingly affected has been the task of the 
Church’s social mission. We may well ask who but the 
Christ could be sufficient for these needs? 


The Church Keeps Pace 


In its report to the Baltimore Convention, the Inner Mis- 
sion Board pointed out the fact that in its social work the 
Church has, to a degree, kept pace with the changing needs 
of the nation. There has been, to note one instance, a much 
greater growth in Inner Mission agencies than in the num- 
ber of institutions. This has been due to the demand for 
more “outdoor” relief, family service and the temporary 
care of children. But the Church has been wise enough to 
maintain its institutions, and even to increase slightly their 
number. We are in a favorable position now that social 
work is again recognizing the importance of institutional 
care for certain types of need. We must strengthen our 
institutions, modernize them and equip them with more 
trained leadership to meet the greater needs that are upon 
us. It may be necessary to change the intake policies of 
some of these institutions, so that they may be able to ex- 
tend their ministry. If there are fewer orphans, there are 
more neglected children from broken families. The type of 
care they need, varying period of institutional protection 
and even more delicate adjustments these children may be 
in need of in their mental and spiritual outlook on life, all 
these call for greater efficiency and more highly trained 
skills. 

Prevention and Alleviation 

Another trend in Inner Mission work emerges as a result 
of social changes. This is the emphasis upon prevention as 
compared with alleviation. While merciful service will 
always be needed for broken hearts and lives, we dare not 
be satisfied to wait for disaster to strike human lives before 
we come to their assistance. The more statesmanlike Chris- 
tian task is to prevent disasters from overtaking men and 
women. We need spiritual disaster control as well as dis- 
aster relief. The recognition of the need for this form of 
service is demonstrated by the remarkable increase in 
neighborhood houses and Christian settlements during the 
last eight years. We shall need to study more intensively 


CLARENCE E. 
KRUMBHOLZ, D.D. 


the form of service the Lutheran settlement 
should take, but that the Church is on the right 
road in emphasizing preventive care cannot be 
doubted. 

The entrance of the state into welfare and 
relief work is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of social work today. But there are 
dangers of which the Church must be aware. 
Public relief, necessary as it is in periods of 
economic maladjustment, has its weaknesses, its 
inhumanity, and its rigidities. Mass public relief 
tends to break down morale. It does things to 
the human spirit. There is a demand, not for a 
withdrawal of the Church’s ministry but for a 
greater service to the spirit of men and women 
to offset and to supplement public relief. As has often been 
said, economic security must be undergirded with spiritual 
security. 

To make possible an old age pension so that old age may 
be more secure presupposes that old people have something 
to live for. But to drag out a mere existence is a meaningless 
and futile gesture. Life must be made rich and full as Jesus 
would have it. It is the Church’s task to make it so. 


Community Service 

There is great significance in the growth of community 
consciousness which has emerged from the depression 
period. Not only are people more socially minded but they 
are community conscious. There is a growing concern about 
one’s neighbor and his welfare. The steady increase in com- 
munity chests over the past ten to twenty years is one proof 
of this fact. The advance in community service organiza- 
tions is another. But there is no need to multiply examples. 
What is of concern to us is the question: Why has not the 
Church kept pace with this social trend? Why has the local 


‘ congregation been so inert to its community responsibility? 


No one needs to look very far from his own doorstep to see 
that congregation after congregation fails right here. Have 
we no responsibility for our Church’s neighborhoods? Have 
we no message for those who live under our very feet? If 
the Church’s social mission is to be strong it must begin 
with the congregation. We must start from where we are. 

No function of the Inner Mission Board is of more im- 
portance than its parish program. It aims to stimulate the 
individual program. It points the way to an effective or- 
ganization of the congregation so that it may dominate its 
community rather than let the evil forces in the community 
dominate the Church. Through a threefold approach of 
effective, thoroughgoing parish evangelism, social action and 
merciful service, this parish program would vitalize into a 
Christian force what is so often only a field. 

The reason why so many Christians seek an outlet for 
their community service in secular agencies is because their 
congregations do not use them in Christian service with the 
love of Jesus as the prevailing motive. 

It is at this point, we think, that the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, marking the twentieth anniversary of the Church, took 
one of its most significant forward steps, when it resolved to 
merge with its Inner Mission Board, the Committee of Evan- 
gelism and the Committee on Moral and Social Welfare. 
This Board is henceforth to be known as the Board of Social 
Missions. This Board has a definite duty to perform to the 
congregations of the Church. For it is in the community that 


(Continued on page 40) 
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@ 
if 
YOU FAIL 


to Answer 


the Anniversary Appeal 


Of the 85 mission congregations needing churches, now worship- 
ing on Sunday mornings in dingy storerooms and dance halls— 
75 per cent will be forced to disband. 


More than 100 other mission congregations face financial dis- 
aster. Refinancing of their present mortgages is urgently neces- 
sary. Many of these impoverished congregations will lose their 
churches. 


Plans to establish new congregations in promising fields, must, 
for the most part, be abandoned. 


Advance of the Church—and so of Christianity—in rural com- 
munities; in great, congested city areas; among the Negro popu- 
lation; among our Southern mountaineers; in Alaska; in Puerto 
Rico, and in the Canadian Northwest, where thousands of Lu- 
therans are shepherdless, will be handicapped seriously. 


YOUR ANSWER WILL DETERMINE HOW FAR THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA WILL ADVANCE OR RETREAT— 


HAVE YOU DONE YOUR SHARE? 


39 EAST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 819 MUHLENBERG BUILDING 860 N. WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF GUIDANCE 


By E. F. BacHMANN, D.D., Rector of the Philadelphia Deaconess Motherhouse 


“JouN, nothing will come of your efforts unless you get 
your Church to help you,” a Philadelphia banker said to 
his brother-in-law, John D. Lankenau, who again was thor- 
oughly discouraged by what he had just seen at the hospital 
; which today proudly bears his 
name. In 1689, in the midst of a 
serious crisis, he had accepted 
the office of president to save 
the institution opened only three 
years before. Under his leader- 
ship and with his liberal sup- 
port, it had been transferred to 
its present location opposite 
Girard College, and was well 
equipped for the care of patients 
and for the study of disease. 
Excellent: doctors served on the 
staff, but the whole atmosphere 
remained far from the ideal for 
which he had been working. 

The writer of this article was 
told that the above remark of 


MR. JOHN D. LANKENAU 


Mr. Drexel gave Mr. Lankenau’s efforts a new direction. . 


The first step was an amendment to the charter providing 
for three ministers of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania on 
the Board of Trustees. The next step toward a better spirit 
involved efforts to secure deaconesses, trained Christian 
women who had revolutionized nursing in Germany and in 
other Protestant countries. This was the more necessary as 
in July 1883, the Medical Board requested the trustees “to 
provide capable nurses for the women’s ward.” The same 
summer, a leading layman of the Board, though supported 
by government influence, failed to persuade the Mother- 
house in Kaiserswerth, Germany, and elsewhere to release 
Sisters for service in Philadelphia. Divine Providence 
blocked this for a better way. 


American Needs Persuaded Them 

In the Westphalian city of Iserlohn, an independent group 
of deaconesses was in charge of the municipal hospital and 
children’s home. They had been wonderfully supported by 
the leading pastor and his brother, the mayor; but recently 
they had become much discouraged by the unsympathetic 
and mercenary attitude of a new mayor and his appointees. 
These deaconesses were brought to Mr. Lankenau’s atten- 
tion. He promptly corresponded with them, but it took 
much persuasion to enlist them for service in Philadelphia. 

After dispelling their doubts 2 
and fears about coming to Amer- |’ 
ica, he became almost prophetic 
in his last letter to the leader of 
the group, Sister Marie Krueger, 
as he wrote: “We are convinced 
that here a grateful field will 
open up to you for your works of 
mercy; and your thought to 
found a Motherhouse here is by 
no means outside of the realm of 
possibility. ‘The fame of Prot- 
estant deaconesses has also 
reached our shores, and ever 
more frequently influential cit- 
izens raise the question of found- 
ing a training school for nurses, 
which movement finally aspires 


the blessed Sisterhood of the diaconate to this country. 
You will live to see the day when your small nursery of 
deaconesses will have sent powerful shoots in all directions 
whose source and center will be our hospital under your 
management... . Do not now reject the belief you formerly 
expressed that the accidental discovery of your isolated 
group by Consul Meyer was an act of Providence, for so it 
also appears to us, and we beg of you to cling to the con- 
viction that you have been chosen to transplant a fine Chris- 
tian service from the Fatherland to American soil,” 

Sister Marie Krueger could persuade only six Sisters to 
follow her across the Atlantic. This small heroic band 
reached Philadelphia June 19, 1884, and, in the Providence - 
of God, was the means of successfully transplanting the 
deaconess work to America. These Sisters created quite 
a stir even outside of the Church and were given publicity 
in religious and in secular papers. One member of that 
original group is still with us, Sister Magdalene von Bracht. 
After sixty-nine years of service, she still recalls every 
detail connected with that painful transplanting and the 
nerve-racking process of taking root again in a strange and 
stony soil. She has, however, lived to see the hopes of 
Sister Marie Krueger and of Mr. Lankenau realized in part. 
The Motherhouse was soon founded and now has seventeen 
Sisters for every one of the original group, a total of 119. 
Strong “shoots” have gone from here in various directions 
and are now bearing fruit in four homes for children, four 
homes for helpless aged, five congregations, two Inner Mis- 
sion agencies, and in the Lankenau School, widely known 
for its results in the Christian education of girls. During 
these fifty years hundreds of thousands of persons have been 
ministered unto by our deaconesses. In their hospital work 
alone they have nursed fully 200,000 patients and attended 
about half a million others in the dispensaries. The fine 
spirit in which their service is rendered has created a de- 
mand for Sisters far in excess of the supply. Distressing 
as this situation is for the Church and the Motherhouse, it 
assures a greater future for the diaconate. 


The Divine Will 
Providential guidance? In many ways we experience it in 
our own work every day; in critical situations often so strik- 
ingly that we plainly see God over-ruling human weaknesses 
and failures. In spite of these, He carries His cause forward. 
It was God’s guidance that the work in Philadelphia began 
with a well-trained group of Sisters free from all respon- 


sibility to any Motherhouse abroad and definitely committed 


to make America their new home. 
They felt all the more forced to 
make every reasonable adjust- 
ment, and when they were dis- 
couraged they could not ask to 
be recalled, but had to pray God 
for wisdom and strength to en- 
dure. They endured, and they 
conquered. 

It was God’s guidance that the 
first pastor, Rector Cordes, in- 
stalled at the dedication Decem- 
ber 6, 1888, was a man not only 
of unusual personality and ability, 
but also of actual experience in a 
deaconess Motherhouse. Therefore 
he was not required to indulge in 
experiments. He knew what was 


to nothing else than to transplant 


THE MARY J. DREXEL MOTHERHOUSE 


needed. He laid foundations so 
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solid and so broad that nothing new has had to be added. 
The course of training, the various departments—nursing, 
teaching, parish work, institutional work, publicity and, 
above all, the services held in the beautiful chapel—were 
organized by him. Far-reaching changes have resulted from 
constant adjustment to changing conditions and require- 
ments to enable the Sisters to meet present-day demands, 
yet the foundations have remained undisturbed. 


The Right Man at Hand 

It was God’s guidance that a wealthy business man in 
Philadelphia, John D. Lankenau, after having been bereft 
of wife and son and daughter, should devote himself en- 
tirely to works of mercy and, without realizing or desiring 
it, became the layman whose gifts and services to the Lu- 
theran Church in this country have not yet been equaled. 
Without him, there would hardly be Lutheran deaconess 
work in Philadelphia today. His advisers and fellow-work- 
ers, including that great leader, Professor Adolph Spaeth, 
D.D., to whom we owe so much, would hardly have thought 
of deaconesses. Certainly they would not have succeeded 
any better than Dr. William A. Passavant, who had per- 
suaded Pastor Theodore Fliedner himself to bring four dea- 
conesses over to Pittsburgh in 1849. Fliedner went back 
home enthusiastic and confident that the Church in America 
would respond as it had in Germany. He had been espe- 
cially encouraged by the Ministerium of New York, whose 
convention at Valatie, N. Y., he had addressed in English, 
and which had adopted a resolution strongly commending 
the deaconess work to all pastors and congregations. But 
the deaconesses, though highly honored in Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee and elsewhere, had gained practically no recruits 
and were almost forgotten when the new beginning was 
made in Philadelphia. Here Lankenau, desiring to found a 
Home for the Aged in memory of his wife, combined with 
that purpose the plan for a Motherhouse, and within two 
years after that group had arrived from Iserlohn, he began 
the building dedicated in 1888, now widely known as the 
Mary J. Drexel Home and Philadelphia Motherhouse of 
Deaconesses. He gave the institution to the Church, and by 


its charter bound it first to the Ministerium of Pennsyl-’ 


vania and then to the General Council, which brought it to 
the United Lutheran Church as one of its great assets. 

It was God’s guidance that the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
was founded just in time to be of service to the deaconess 
cause in other parts of the Church. At the dedication of the 
Drexel Home, Dr. Passavant was inspired with new cour- 
age. Five years later he founded his Motherhouse in Mil- 
waukee with the Rev. Dr. J. F. Ohl as the first rector and a 
Sister from Philadelphia as the first Training Sister. This is 
now the Motherhouse of the American Lutheran Church. 
For the Immanuel Deaconess Institute at Omaha, the 
Motherhouse of the Augustana Synod, the first five Sisters 
were trained in Philadelphia from 1887-1890; later also the 
first candidates came for the Baltimore Motherhouse, 
founded in 1895, among them Sister Sophia Jepson. Sisters 
of the Presbyterian Church and of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation and others came here for their practical training, 
so that the service and influence of this Motherhouse went 
even beyond the Lutheran Church. In 1896, at the invitation 
of Philadelphia, representatives of Milwaukee, Omaha and 
Baltimore met here and organized the “Conference of Lu- 
theran Deaconess Motherhouses in America.” At the twenty- 
third convention held in Philadelphia last June, nine Mother- 
houses were represented and reported 463 Sisters serving 
in 106 fields of labor. That presidents and other leaders of 
various Lutheran bodies in America found genuine fellow- 
ship at these unofficial conferences was favorable to larger 
Lutheran harmony. Nor should the fact be overlooked that 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse has directly and indirectly 
strengthened the bonds of the Lutheran Church in many 
lands by relief sent to Motherhouses and by personal contacts. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


A Day of General or Special Thanksgiving 


ALMIGHTY God, our Heavenly Father, Whose mercies are new 
unto us every morning, and Who, though we have in no wise 
deserved Thy goodness, dost abundantly provide for all our wants 
of body, and soul: Give us, we pray Thee, Thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may heartily acknowledge Thy merciful goodness toward us, 
give thanks for all Thy benefits, and serve Thee in willing 
obedience; through... 


THE rubrical title of this Day takes into consideration a 
possible twofold observance: a Service of General Thanks- 
giving, or one of a specifically “Special” character. The 
latter is the more unusual observance and results only from 
special appointment: it may be general or purely local; it 
may be of very wide interest or purely parochial. The 
former is customarily attached to the observance of the 
Day of National Thanksgiving, a yearly, national institu- 
tion; inspired by an early civic tradition, it has grown into 
and become a national observance; and both tradition and 
custom have made it specifically a religious one. This, by the 
way, is the only wholly and frankly religious observance in 
our national life. The “Propers” are intended to serve this 
double purpose: that is, the appointments,—Introit, Lessons, 
Collect,—may be used for either occasion. 

The Collect appointed for this general or special use is 
a very fine, and very spiritual Little Prayer; but it is not a 
“national” one. It is the Christian’s prayer of acknowledg- 
ment and thanksgiving: then the Church’s as representing 
the body of Christians. It comes to us of today from a six- 
teenth century Lutheran Church Order. The translation 
was made at the time The Common Service was being pre- 
pared—fifty years ago. It is a German Collect. Many of 
these (Today’s included) possess a distinctive characteristic. 
They place the accomplishment of the “Blessing hoped for” 
upon, and as a direct result of, a primary Petition for the 
Gift of the Holy Ghost. 

And this, decidedly, is worthy of much emphasis; for it is 
a witness to the One Whose presence and influence vitalize 
not only the individual life but the Church’s as well. The 
Reformers believed with all their hearts in this being the 
Age of the Spirit; that Christianity now lives, grows, and 
harvests only in and through Him; that every believer must 
be possessed by and live in Him. Luther expresses this 
fervently in his explanation to the Third Article of the 
Creed (See The Small Catechism). And this is why so 
many of the Collects of this period pray first for the Gift 
of the Holy Ghost. 

But the Collect, the Address: Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father. Again the first emphasis is upon the limitless and 
eternal Power of God, but coupled with this is the distinc- 
tive New Testament Name, our Heavenly Father. Our Lord 
has thus revealed God to us. He taught us this precious 
Name. He taught us to use it in prayer: assuring us of His 
being and love. Luther’s phrase reveals something of the 
depth of warmth and love in this,—‘as beloved children 
entreat their affectionate Parent.” 

The qualifying phrases of the Address are frank confes- 
sion and grateful acknowledgment: they are Scriptural. 
Whose mercies are new unto us every morning. We pray 
about and for daily bread; but how often when we rise to 
see another day—of sunshine or of rain, but each for its 
Divine purpose—do we think of, acknowledge, and give 
thanks for guardianship and rest of night just gone, health, 
life, and labor of a new day; privilege and opportunity 
stretching before? ... Whose mercies are new unto us every 
morning. 

Then the second of these phrases: Who, though we have 
in no wise deserved Thy goodness, dost abundantly provide 
for all our wants of body and soul. Both need things: need 
them badly: not I, or the world; but God alone can and 
does meet these needs with His provision. This is a double 
confession and honestly made. 
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Twenty Years of Linguistic Work 


By Ernst A. TAprert, D.D. 


In orDER to determine the advance and evaluate the 
changes which have occurred in the linguistic work of the 
United Lutheran Church, we must first recall the status of 
this work at the time of its organization. 

The former United Synod in the South had no linguistic 
work at all; the former General Synod had some German 
work, but it was so negligible that no special 
mention is made of it in the merger protocol; 
the General Council had had such work for 
many years. To take care of it, it had a Ger- 
man, Slav-Hungarian, a Puerto Rico and Latin 
American Mission Board, and a Jewish Mis- 
sion Committee. In the General Synod there 
was little understanding of the need and no 
appreciation of the possibilities and prospects 
of German work in the big cities in the Middle 
West, in which the Evangelical Synod has 
reaped such a rich harvest among our Lu- 
theran people. In the General Council the 
peculiar composition of this body worked 
against the adoption of a comprehensive lin- 
guistic mission policy. It was made up, in 
almost equal parts, of three distinct groups: 


activities in planting the Church (ecclesia plantata) did 
not keep up with the obligations to plant it (ecclesia plan- 
tanda). The only ray of hope is the establishment of Sas- 
katoon Seminary, which is to prepare laborers for the field. 
Two young men have completed their college course and 
are ready to enter the seminary. We are looking forward to 
the United Lutheran Church with strong con- 
fidence in its willingness and ability to give 
all due consideration and better support to 
this particular branch of church work, and 
careful nursing to the seminary.” 

This confidence has not been misplaced, and 
this hope has been fulfilled. The organization 
of the United Lutheran Church marked a 
turning point in linguistic mission work. The 
first step forward was the adoption of a lin- 
guistic policy at Washington in 1920, which 
has been the foundation and guiding principle 
for this work ever since. We want to quote 
only two paragraphs: 


“The injunction which our blessed Lord gave 
to the Church to make disciples of all nations de- 


English, German and Swedish. There was a 
certain rivalry, if not jealousy, between these 
groups, which prevented concerted action. 
The English part, the best equipped financially, did a thriv- 
ing work among the English-speaking people, and had little 
regard for, yea even showed antagonism to, work in a for- 
eign tongue. The German and the Swedish parts, both hav- 
ing most promising fields, were too weak financially to take 
full advantage of their opportunities. Among these oppor- 
tunities the German were the most pressing and promising. 


Work Insufficiently Planned 

In the East.and Middle West, German work was done by 
the synods, but in a rather haphazard way, without careful 
planning or sufficient means of support; most congregations 
being started by young pastors, who could not find an open- 
ing in an etsablished congregation, and so, nolens volens, 
became missionaries, depending for their living entirely on 
what the congregations could contribute. In many cases 
this was very little. 

For the work in the Far West and in Canada the Board 
of German Home Missions was organized. Its task often 
resembled that of the Israelites in Egypt when they were 
required to make bricks without straw. The support which 
the entire General Council was to give fell far below the 
requirements; only the German part supported it, and it had 
little money. At the time of the merger, the Board had 
twenty-seven missionaries under its care, in charge of fifty- 
five congregations with 6,500 souls. 
were located in Canada. The total membership of the Mani- 
toba Synod after thirty years of effort was twenty-nine pas- 
tors, sixty congregations and 9,500 souls. Much that had 
been gained was lost again to other synods, because we had 
no men to fill vacancies quickly enough. 

In his report to the merger convention, Dr. Emil Hoffmann, 
chairman of the Board, states: “The General Council has 
commissioned us to operate the field, but seems to be unable 
to supply its chief wants. The result is: where we have 
tilled the soil, and done the planting, others, who came after 
us, are reaping the harvest. Again and again in our reports 
we have loudly voiced the perplexing impediments to a 
successful continuation of our work, but ways and means 
to remedy the trouble were never even discussed. The 


E. A. TAPPERT, D.D., 
Secretary of Linguistic Work 


Of these twenty pastors ° 


termines not only that the Gospel can be, but also 
that it shall be, proclaimed in all languages and 
to all peoples, and that the most effective medium 
for the interpretation of God’s Word is the lan- 
guage best understood by those to whom the Church ministers. 

“In a country in which beside many native-born Lutherans, 
Lutherans from various lands and of different tongues meet in a 
common national relationship and life, the Church must preach 
the Gospel and administer the Sacraments not only in the com- 
mon language of the country, but also in the language of its 
various immigrant peoples, so long as this may be fin neces- 
sary for their higher spiritual welfare.” 


Another important forward step in this direction was the 
organization of the Board of American Missions at the fifth 
convention, held at Richmond in 1926. In its plan of opera- 
tion it is stated that every cause should be developed as the 
cause of the whole Church, and that provision should be 
made for the education and training of missionaries needed 
for the field, giving special attention to the spiritual needs 
of racial and language groups. This work was considered 
of such importance that a special department, that of lin- 
guistic interests, was established to take care of this par- 
ticular work. Thus, what so far had been a step-child of 
the Church had become a cause in which the entire Church 
was to be interested. If such a step had been taken fifty 
years earlier, our Church would not have suffered the tre- 
mendous losses which she has suffered through the neglect of 
the many opportunities which millions of immigrant Lu- 
therans had offered. When we had the opportunity, we were 
not prepared; now that we are prepared, our opportunities 
have become greatly diminished. 


World War Stopped Immigration 

During the World War immigration ceased entirely; after 
the war it was greatly restricted. The United States would 
permit only a small fraction of its former immigration to 
enter; on the other hand, the diminished man-power of the 
war-stricken nations, and all kinds of political changes, put 
an effective stop to emigration. The Slovak immigration, for 
instance, ceased almost entirely through the establishment 
of the Czechoslovak republic. Most of the Lutheran immi- 
gration came from non-Lutheran countries, like Russia, 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, Rumania. Even before the war 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE LUTHERAN SETTLEMENT 
1340 Frankford Avenue 


A Christian Community Center com- 
bining Gospel ministrations with edu- 
cational and benevolent activities. 
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THE HAVERFORD CENTER 
600 N. 39th Street 


THE LUTHER HOSPICE 
FOR MEN 


A Christian Community Center to the 1932 Race Street 


Negroes. 
A Christian home for young men away 
from their own homes. 


THE 
MiG EL tag 


INSTITUTIONS 
OF 


SERVING LOVE 


THE MARTIN LUTHER 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


1333 S. Ninth Street 


A Christian Community Center to the 
Italians. 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Organized in 1902 — Chartered in 1913 The Oldest Inner Mission Society in America 
Inter-Synodical 
The Society receives no aid from any Synod or Community Chest, nor is it affiliated with any 
Synod; but operates solely upon the gifts of its friends. 


It solicits your friendship 
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THE FAMILY GATHERING 


WHEN THE LUTHERAN planned this twentieth anniversary 
issue, it had as its objective a sort of family gathering. We 
wanted “the children” so to speak, that is, the agencies of our 
U. L. C. A., to come together by means of our pages and 
tell what had happened in the past two decades. They cor- 
dially and graciously accepted the invitation and with few 
exceptions they are represented in these columns. 

We knew that the usual amount of space would be in- 
sufficient and we added first sixteen and then thirty-two 
pages. But even this expansion was all required for the 
“homecoming” stories. The usual articles are absent. Inter- 
esting news letters, news items and “personals” have been 
“held over” until a later issue. We do not apologize. We 
do, however, explain. We ask our contributors to be patient 
and our readers to be impatient—for the next issue. 


TWO EXTREMES IN TWENTY YEARS 


Tue LuTHERAN’S comparisons of conditions within the 
Church in 1918 and 1938 were bound to suggest subjection of 
general conditions to similar examination. The result was 
the disclosure of a swing from one extreme to another that 
is indeed startling in its degree. We have in mind the almost 
worldwide internationalism of 1918 which has become mark- 
edly intense nationalism in 1938. Paralleling this situation in 
the civil power was interdenominationalism in 1918 which 
has now largely reverted to denominationalism. 

We begin with what is most easily obvious, the status 
of industry. In 1918 there was no unemployment, yet the 
demands upon production were beyond satisfaction. In Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe a population numbering approxi- 
mately 250 million souls were rationed for foodstuffs, and 
the amount available for distribution was insufficient to 
sustain average human vigor. The explanation of this situ- 
ation is of course the enormous demands upon the world’s 
man-power which were made by the World War. And in 
speaking of man-power, it must not be overlooked that 


women were called upon to fill places in the industrial world. 


very different from those usually demanding their efforts. 
Yet despite the drafts made upon their numbers war con- 
sumed the world’s resources more rapidly than replace- 
ments could be supplied. We break in upon our comparison 
to observe that employment, to be of permanent social value, 
must be engaged in the provision of products that build 
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society and culture. War creates only losses and can utterly 
destroy. : 

What occasioned the complete employment of persons and 
resources was an internationalized world. What made the 
1914-1918 struggle unique in human experience was not 
an unusual degree of cruelty, nor of casualties, nor of dis- 
ease; what gave pre-eminence to those years was the extent 
to which the earth’s population was involved. Never before 
could it be said that approximately ninety per cent of the 
nations were on one or the other side of the conflict. 

When peace was made the treaty of Versailles came 
nearer carrying the acceptances of the combined govern- 
ments of the world than any pact made prior to 1918. Ver- 
sailles seemed almost completely an international peace. 

And the enforcement of good order and the maintenance 
of regard for the treaty were vested in the League of Nations. 
This was internationalism in action in behalf of peace, the ~ 
means to attain the objective of the war, a world safe for 
democracy. And paralleling the internationalism in the 
realm of the civil power, there was the projection of inter- 
denominationalism in the jurisdiction of the spiritual power. 
The phenomenon of early 1920 was the Inter-Church World 
Movement. While this adventure in behalf of the Gospel 
of our Lord was projected in the United States, it implied 
co-operation by and for every community and nation to 
which the Christian Church had come. Probably there 
was some connection between the ideal of a League of 


_ Nations managing recovery from a great war and the 


Inter-Church World Movement which proposed to use mass 
strategy to make the world safe for the kingdom of God. 

Universal employment, the League of Nations, and an 
Inter-Church World Movement are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of 1918. Twenty years later, a vast amount of 
unemployment is the menace of social stability except in 
realms where dictators have been vested with power to 
undertake preparations for future wars. Instead of the inter- 
nationalism of a score of years ago, we see the League of 
Nations reduced to a debating club and a resurgence of 
nationalism such as no past generation of people encoun- 
tered. The Europe that solemnly signed the Pact of Paris 
has seen the rise of a philosophy of blood and soil that is 
as opposite to the internationalism that President Woodrow 
Wilson is said to have advocated as the North Pole is from 
the South Pole. The interdenominationalism of twenty years 
ago which found expression in numerous agencies has been 
largely liquidated as the communities of believers have faced 
the necessity of solving problems peculiar to themselves. We 
have not adopted a philosophy resembling nationalism’s 
blood and soil or Semitism’s chosen people, but there is 
certainly a “return” of authority and responsibility to the 
smaller, localized groups that we call denominations. 

For a large portion of the idealists and optimists of twenty 
years ago the failures of combinations of nations and de- 
nominations were a severe blow. The wastefulness of dis- 
unity is too obvious for denial and the essential unity of the 
constituents of the Christian Church is plainly the will of 
our Lord. The disintegration that has occurred in the civic 
and spiritual realms since 1918 is most discouraging, partly 
because failure must be acknowledged and partly because 
the churches are more exposed to the attacks of enemies to 
the faith. 

Can one find a cause? Certainly not by reasoning as to 
the benefits of the co-operation that seemed about to occur 
at the end of the World War. It was a moral defect that 
wrecked the unity that was proposed. What was absent was 
honesty. What broke up the alliances was deceit. A certain 
group of nations deliberately and a certain coterie of lead- 
ers, probably moved by expediency put under the pro- 
posals at Versailles and at Geneva that which lacked equity 
and fair dealing. The effort was to make the world safe for 
a few but not for all. The partnership of God was assumed. 
It was not sought. Failure followed. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


We atways thought that the yarn about the Scotchman 
who reported to his family on Christmas Eve that Santa 
Claus had been accidentally shot, was far-sighted about 
spending. But that sort of preparedness pales into insig- 
nificance when compared with the groom who managed to 
select November 11 for his wedding day. Think of the im- 
plications of the annual celebration of that beginning of a 
life partnership. And this is no hypothetical case. We saw 
the bridal carriage as it was carrying the happy, couple 


trainward from the nuptial breakfast. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Writing of foresight, we are reminded that next Sunday 
is the first Sunday in Advent and thus the beginning of 
another Church Year. The celebration of our Saviour’s 
Nativity again approaches. Sunday schools and congrega- 
tions are making the usual and properly elaborate prepara- 
tions for a Happy Christmas and a Joyous New Year. The 
programs should be so closely connected with the Gospel 
narratives which we have from St. Matthew and St. Luke 
as to make the Church’s greeting of our Redeemer’s birth- 
day unmistakably different from the secular intrusions upon 
its sacredness. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Easter, 1939, will fall upon April 9, eight days earlier than 
in 1938. There will be four Sundays after Epiphany, one less 
than was contained in the “Foreign Mission” season this 
year. Perhaps reports will be available on or soon after 
January 6 from the International Foreign Missions Council, 
which will take place in Madras, India, next month, and 
at which Dr. A. R. Wentz and Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, members 
of The United Lutheran Church in America, will be in at- 
tendance as delegates representing the Foreign Missions 
Council of North America. 


, Advent Progress 

But en route to both Christmas and Epiphany we have 
Advent, a period of four Sundays and the days from No- 
vember 27 to December 24, inclusive. We suggest particular 
attention to the Introits which have been assigned to this 
season. They seem to us well calculated to invite the mem- 
bers of the Christian Church into a very intimate and per- 
sonal communion with God. The message in each one is 
intensely individualistic, even though it is the same for 
every believer. Of the four the first can be interpreted as 


a hospitable summons. It reads: “Unto Thee, O Lord, doI lift 


up my soul: O my God, I trust in Thee.” You will hear this 
sentence read next Sunday morning as your congregation 
passes from the declaration of grace to the worship of the 
first Sunday in Advent. It is there a confession in the house- 
hold of the faith, but take it home with you and begin your 
day with the thought about God which its words express. 


A Street-Car Conversation 

Recently we shared a seat in a trolley car with a neigh- 
bor who has the years and the contacts that usually bestow 
wisdom upon those who have the average of mental ability 
and this man has a good mind. Our conversation focused 
for a while upon a clergyman we both knew, whose tireless 
zeal as preacher and pastor we both admire. Our neighbor 
waxed really eloquent in his eulogy of the ministry of Mr. X. 
“He goes out of his way to do good to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, many of whom take advantage of his interest 
in them. In fact,” said this critical gentleman, “his own con- 
gregation seems lacking in the appreciation they should 
have for this pastor. If they were as responsive as they 
should be, they would at least pay his salary every month 
in advance instead of every now and then when it has 


become long overdue.” We agreed heartily to this observa- 
tion and then listened to the next, which ran something 
like this: “I do not belong to Church myself and I make 
no professions. But I know I am as good as some of the 
hypocrites that do not do right by their own pastor.” 

Now all of us have fairly similar ideas about hypocrites, 
but this particular man’s comments led us to an inquiry 
that we think is a logical one. It is this:—By whom shall 
the Christian faith and the Christian Church be judged, 
those sincere in this trust in God or those who use religion’s 
outward forms and connections for a cloak to cover their 
sins and failures? Our conversationalist was himself im- 
pressed by the deeds done by the minister we both know. 
He could not very honorably form any different opinion. 
This pastor is known in his community for ceaseless interest 
in folk in and out of his congregation. And that which drives 
him is certainly no mere appearance of divine grace. It is 
the real power of God unto salvation.” Now what logic 
lies in guesses at someone’s “faults” and the disregard of 
this man’s communion with God through our Lord; this 
man’s assurance of faith and testimony to it; this man’s 
tireless attention to people to whom the Lord gives him 
opportunity to minister? The answer is obvious: there 
is no such logic. Such unconverted or misconverted persons 
remind one of the man in the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
who would not accept the testimony of Moses and the 
prophets but demanded a message by a special messenger. 

We personally have quit attaching importance to the argu- 
ments of persons not members of the Church whose only 
apology for their unbelief is the “infidelities” they can find 
in the lives of persons inside the Church. It is comparisons 
with some that are sincere that condemn these. 


Anxious Regrets 


People in the United States and no doubt elsewhere who 
did not approve the terms which the Treaty of Versailles 
imposed upon Germany, are now concerned by the reports 
of anti-Semitic orgies of mob destruction and by announce- 
ments that further punitive discrimination against Jews has 
been authorized by the National Socialist government. It 
is stated that the murder of a German member of the 
German Legation in Paris by a Polish Jew has been fol- 
lowed by utterly disproportionate demands on Jews in Ger- 
many. One wonders how Europe’s nations in 1907 would 
have viewed a demand by the United States on Russia (to 
which Poland then belonged) because a Polish anarchist, 
Czolgosz, shot and fatally wounded President William Mc- 
Kinley. The absurdity of such a policy would have been 
promptly resented. 

After making due allowances for some exaggeration in 
the reports of the anti-Semitism of the present National- 
Socialist authorities in Germany, it seems evident that what 
was at first an economic reaction to the greediness of for- 
eign Jews who crept in Germany from Russia and its neigh- 
bors after 1917, has now developed into a policy of gov- 
ernment. In 1933 a high authority of the Reich said to us— 
“The treatment of Jews by Aryans in Germany is economic: 
it is neither racial nor religious.” But now the philosophy 
of “blood and soil,” an Aryanism so intensified as to render 
alien any but those decreed by the government fit for citi- 
zenship, has apparently grown to the stage of full control. 
It is an untenable theory, because it is based on error and 
aimed at unfairness. It was feared months ago that this 
“ideology” of the present regime would destroy friendly 
relationship with the Reich. In so far as the American press 
represents public opinion in the United States, folk favor- 
ing economic and social reprisals on Germany bid fair to 
gain their wish. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


ADVENT—COMING 


“TELL YE THE DAUGHTER OF SION, 
BEHOLD, THY KING COMETH 
UNTO THEE” 


Our first thought should be, “O how shall 
I receive Thee?” The answer comes: “To 
do in spirit lowly, All that may please Thee 
best.” 


The Advent of our King 
Our prayers must now employ, 

And we must hymns of welcome sing 
In strains of holy joy. 


The Everlasting Son 
Incarnate deigns to be; 
Himself a servant’s form puts on, 
To set His servants free. 


Daughter of Sion, rise 
To meet thy lowly King, 

Nor let thy faithless heart despise 
The peace He comes to bring. 


As Judge, on clouds of light, 
He soon will come again, 
And His true members all unite 
With Him in heav’n to reign. 


Before the dawning day 
Let sin’s dark deeds be gone; 
The old man all be put away, 
The new man all put on! 


All glory to the Son, 
Who comes to set us free, 
With Father, Spirit, ever One, 
Through all eternity. 
—Tr. J. Chandler. 


APPRECIATING THANKS- 
GIVING 


Do wE appreciate Thanksgiving, or do 
we simply enjoy it? Ask yourself this 
question honestly as the great day comes 
again. Do you think first of the big dinner 
and the fun, or of some other things? Sup- 
pose your mother had the Thanksgiving 
feast all ready and it should suddenly dis- 
appear leaving you to eat bread and but- 
ter, potatoes and common everyday food. 
Would you still be joyous and thankful? 

Somebody has said that young people 
are merely walking stomachs, but surely 
that is not true. Occasionally older folks 
are a bit hard on the younger generation. 

But let us get down to the deeper mean- 
ing of the day. The things that make our 
land stand above every other civilized na- 
tion. Our civil and religious liberties, our 
educational system, our homes, our oppor- 
tunities, our government, our fine ideals 
and all the other great and good gifts that 
God has showered upon our beloved land 
should come before things to eat and foot- 
ball games and fun on Thanksgiving. 

Young people are not apt to say much 
about their deeper feelings, but the 
thoughts of youth are “long, long thoughts” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


as the poet puts it. Do not be afraid, dear 
young people, to think things out clearly 
in the privacy of your own room or when 
alone with God. Open your heart to Him 
and in the name of our Saviour pledge 
yourselves to be true to the ideals of our 
fair land and to be true to God. Then you 
will rightly appreciate Thanksgiving Day 
and every other day in the year, and will 
show by your lives that you have entered 
into the fellowship of service without 
which no younger person can be a true 
American—The Way. 


THANK THY KING, O LAND 


Tis TIME, O Land! to make review, 

To look thy past great records through: 
To know from whom thy blessings flow, 
And on His name thy thanks bestow. 
Tis time to turn thy history’s page, 
And see from whence thy heritage: 

To know who gave thy noble sires 

The strength to light their altar fires— 


And make in thee a dwelling place 
For them, and their succeeding race— 
Where they might purest worship bring 
To Him, their chosen Lord and King. 
Read thou once more thy records through, 
With thankful hearts their pages view; 
Read how thy fathers bravely fought, 
And know that thou with blood wast 
bought. 


Our fathers crossed the raging foam 
To make in thee a home, sweet home; 
A noble, aye, a splendid band, 

To hallow thee, oh, favored Land! 
Thank thy King, O Land! today, 

Let songs of praises have the sway: 
Let mount and hill and wood and plain 
Re-echo thy full heart’s refrain. 


Oh, praise thy King for thy broad coast, 
For people such a numerous host, 

For peaceful days, for quiet nights, 

For Justice who maintains her rights, 
For Knowledge who her board has spread, 
And from it rich and poor are fed; 

For rulers staunch, and true and good, 

To sway our thronging multitude. 


For Harvest, with her bounteous store, 
For her full cup all running o’er, 
That’s passed from her all-generous hand 
To feed thy throngs, O favored Land! 
Let praise in volumes vast arise 
To Him Who rules thee from the skies. 
Oh, Nation, sheltered by His wing, 
A heart of thanks unto Him bring. 

—By Anna D. Walker. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


“Wuat is the difference between coward- 
ice and caution?” asked the teacher. 

“Caution,” said Johnny, “is when you 
are afraid. Cowardice is when the other 
fellow is afraid.’—Boys’ Life. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION—1789 


Issued by President Washington 


WueErEas, it is the duty of all nations to 
acknowledge the providence of Almighty 
God, to obey His will, to be grateful for 
His benefits, and humbly to implore His 
protection and favor; and 

Whereas, both Houses of Congress have, 
by their joint committee, requested me “to 
recommend to the people of the United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer, to be observed by acknowledging 
with grateful hearts the many and signal 
favors of Almighty God, especially by af- 
fording them an opportunity peaceably to 
establish a form of government for their 
safety and happiness”; 

Now, therefore, I do recommend and 
assign Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of 
November next to be devoted by the peo- 
ple of these States to the service of that 
great and glorious Being Who is the bene- 
ficent author of all the good that was, that 
is, or that will be; that we may then all 
unite in rendering unto Him our sincere 
and humble thanks for His kind care and 
protection of the people of this country 
previous to their becoming a nation; for 
the signal and manifold mercies and the 
favorable interpositions of His providence 
in the course and conclusion of the late 
war; for the great degree of tranquility, 
union and plenty which we have since 
enjoyed; for the peaceable and rational 
manner in which we have been eriabled to 
establish constitutions of government for 
our safety and happiness, and particularly 
the national one now lately instituted; for 
the civil and religious liberty with which 
we are blessed, and the means we have of 
acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge; 
and, in general, for all the great and 
various favors which He has been pleased 
to confer upon us. 

And also that we may then unite in most 
humbly offering our prayers and supplica- 
tions to the great Lord and Ruler of Na- 
tions, and beseech Him to pardon our na- 
tional and other transgressions; to enable 
us all, whether in public or private sta- 
tions, to perform our several and relative 
duties properly and punctually; to render 
our National Government a blessing to all 
the people by constantly being a govern- 
ment of wise, just and constitutional laws, 
discreetly and faithfully executed and 
obeyed; to protect and guide all sovereigns 
and nations (especially such as have shown 
kindness to us), and to bless them with 
good governments, peace and concord; to 
promote the knowledge and practice: of 
true religion and virtue, and the increase 
of science among them and us; and, gen- 
erally, to grant unto all mankind such a 
degree of temporal prosperity as He alone 
knows to be best. 

Given under my hand, at the city of New 
York, the third day of October, A. D. 1789. 

G. WASHINGTON. 
—The Southern Churchman. 
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THE THANKSGIVING GUEST 
By Gladys Blake 


(Concluded from last week) 


THE REST of the day was so busy that 
Ruth could almost believe she was at home 
again as she beat eggs for a Thanksgiving 
cake. The maids also entered into the 
spirit of the occasion and laughed a great 
deal as they helped prepare viands for a 
feast day they had never heard of before. 
Harvest festivals they had heard of, of 
course, but this institution of a Thanks- 
giving Day was evidently peculiar to 
America. Ah, well, they hoped to go to 
America some day themselves, and it was 
well to become acquainted with the ways 
of a future home. 

While they worked and laughed in the 
kitchen, a middle-aged gentleman was 
slowly climbing on foot up the hill to 
their door. Hills in Switzerland are some- 
what tall affairs, and several times the 
gentleman had to stand, his rather worn 
and shabby grip in the snow, and breathe 
hard. When at last he arrived at the inn, 
he presented a tired, uninteresting figure. 
“IT want a room,” he told the innkeeper. 
“The cheapest you have. And some wine 
—the cheapest you have. And a cheap 
meal, At the Hotel Edelweiss below here 
I was treated rather badly when I asked 
for this, and in spite of what they told me 
beforehand they overcharged me in my 
bill. So I left there and came here. I will 
not be cheated. Cannot a hotel keeper be 
honest?” 

“I trust you will find me so,” said Herr 
Muller. “Come in. That you ask for my 
cheapest room does not detract from your 
‘welcome. The best men do not always 
carry the heaviest purses, and all alike are 
welcome here. Nor do I raise my prices 
when I make my bill. May I ask you your 
name and nationality?” 

“I am a German, and you may call me 
Dr. Karl,” said the stranger. 

They showed Dr. Karl to a comfortable 
room and a little later served him a simple 
but good meal. Herr Muller did not skimp 
his guests, even when they were poor. 
And when Dr. Karl expressed a desire tc 
be shown over the whole house, he was 
interested in the quaint old porcelain 
stoves, which were going out of style in 
most inns and peasant homes, in the ar- 
rangements for guests, and in the views 
and surroundings, little Frau Miller was 
very patient in acceding to his whims. 
Ruth also tripped along with them, inter- 
ested in the only guest she had seen at 
the inn since she came. And when he 
‘seemed most pleased with everything, she 
was proud to be the innkeeper’s grand- 
daughter. 

Dr. Karl stayed that night and was pre- 
vailed upon to stay also for the feast next 
‘day. Herr Muller explained that it was 
an American féte day that they celebrated 
for their granddaughter’s sake. He would 
be most welcome, they all declared; and 
‘he stayed. 

When Ruth wrote home later about that 
‘Thanksgiving Day, she delighted in naming 
all the strange dishes they concocted for 
‘the occasion and the strange-looking peo- 
ple who gathered round the board. Among 
the guests was the landlord of the Hotel 
“Edelweiss down the mountain, and he made 
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a grimace at the sight of Dr. Karl. In an 
aside he told Herr Muller that the man 
was the most troublesome guest he had 
ever had, haggling over every bill and 
protesting if he were charged a fraction 
more than he thought right. And he had 
insisted on good service and reported every 
flaw in the management. Yet only the 
cheapest room, the cheapest wine, the 
cheapest dinners could he afford.-He was 
a pest. 

“Pah! I, who had kings and princes for 
my guests, refuse to be bothered with such 
a man. I advise you to turn him out also, 
Herr Muller. If you will, for my sake, I 
will send you better patrons. Often my 
house overflows, and I will send the over- 
flow of guests to you. But for my sake 
turn that man out.” 

“No, I turn no respectable man from my 
doors,” said Herr Muller coldly. “Nor do 
I scorn him because he orders only my 
cheapest. The poor must live as well as 
the rich.” 

It was dark when Ruth’s Thanksgiving 
dinner ended, for dark comes early in 
Switzerland in November, Everyone had 
enjoyed the feast, and Ruth had tried to 
tell them in broken German all about the 
Puritans and how Thanksgiving Day had 
begun in America and what it meant to 
the nation. Before the dinner was quite 
ended and just after the maids had brought 
in the lamps, Dr. Karl said he must thank 
them for his entertainment and be on his 
way. He clasped Herr Muller’s hand in 
parting and told him he liked his inn and 
would do what he could—all he could, in 
fact—to send customers to him. And when 
the landlord of The Edelweiss rather sar- 
castically asked him if the customers were 
all to be as poor as himself, Dr. Karl told 
him he needn’t fear that he would send 
any more to him. 

“Any more, indeed!” laughed the Edel- 
weiss proprietor. “Have I ever been so un- 
fortunate as to have any of your friends 
in my house? I will make a list of all the 
most troublesome men I have ever had 
and credit them to you.” 

Dr. Karl said nothing, but quietly bowed 
and departed. And when he was gone a 
humorous-eyed guest at the table, who 
was known to have visited the big cities, 
burst into a laugh. He asked:the two hotel 
proprietors if they really had no idea who 


that gentleman was?” 


“I neither know nor care who he was,” 
said the landlord of The Edelweiss. 

“Was he other than he seemed?” asked 
Herr Muller, surprised. “Was Karl not his 
name?” 

“Part of his name,” chuckled the hu- 
morous one, who had evidently been en- 
joying himself greatly that day. “The name 
he uses when he travels from hotel to 
hotel investigating their accommodations. 
But it is only an incognito. He is the 
author of the world famous guidebooks 
which all tourists to Europe consult be- 
fore selecting their hotel. He has another 
name.” And the speaker looked rather 
wisely at the landlord of The Edelweiss, 
who by this time was very interested and 
it seemed a little pale. 

“And his other name?” 
Muller excitedly. 

“Is Baedaker.” 

And so Thanksgiving Day truly came 
to a little inn in the Alps!—Selected. 


asked Herr 
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NEVER GROW INDIF- 
FERENT 


“OH, CHILDREN, come and look at the sun- 
set.” The watcher at the window who 
called the occupants of the nursery to see 
the glory of the western sky, was long 
past three score years and ten. Night after 
night for three-quarters of a century she 
had seen the sun sink to rest amid clouds 
of purple and gold, and yet her face was 
as, radiant as if she saw the marvelous 
pageant for the first time. And that ex- 
plains why though her hair is silver and 
her face lined, her spirit is as young and 
ardent as ever. 

Most of us get used to things too quickly. 
The sky bright with the colors of dawn, 
or sprinkled with stars, a fruit tree in 
blossom, the incoming tide, a daisy field 
in June, all these are part of the wonder 
and beauty of life. But the majority of 
people are used to them long before they 
have reached an age to appreciate them, 
and they go on through life indifferent to 
the glory which envelopes each day. There 
are people who are old in middle life, for 
nothing interests them any longer. The 
best way to keep youth in the heart is to 
continue responsive to the beauty and 
mystery of life. Be on your guard against 
getting used to things—The Way. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“THANKSGIVING Puppinc. Pound sixteen 
crackers; pour over them two quarts of 
boiling milk, half a pound of beef suet 
chopped fine, two teacupfuls of fine sugar, 
twelve eggs, a teaspoonful each of cloves, 
cinnamon, nutmeg and allspice. The last 
thing add a quart of raisins, stoned, and 
floured to prevent settling. If the mixture 
is too stiff add a little milk. Citron is an 
improvement if desired. Bake in a slow 
oven about four hours. Make the pudding 
the day before and re-heat it to serve.” 


WHAT impresses one in the most God- 
like men we have ever seen, is the in- 
ability to tell what of their power is in- 
tellectual and what is moral. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


WuereE the Gospel is faithfully preached 
and affectionately believed, there is grad- 
ually wrought into the very features of 
people the stamp of the Son of Man. The 
friendship of Jesus makes the gentle heart. 

—Stalker. 


SMILES 


“A ScoTcHMAN and two other chaps went 
fishing one morning. They made the usual 
bet that the one who caught the first fish 
should pay for all their dinners that night. 
Later on the Scotchman was telling about 
The 

““Those fellows both had bites and 
wouldn’t pull up their catch.’ 

“Then you lost the bet?’ 

““Oh no! My hook wasn’t baited.’” 
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FAIR DEALING 


The Christian Respects the Rights and Property of Others 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 
Exodus 20: 15; Matthew 19: 16-22; Luke 19: 1-10, 45, 46; 20: 9-16 
Sunday School Lesson for November 27 


STEALING is an ancient vice. Thieves and 
robbers are found in every civilization and 
in all strata of society. In spite of the 
policeman on his beat, the officer on the 
highway, and the detective with his scien- 
tific pursuit of the criminal, banditry, rob- 
bery, and burglary threaten the modern 
citizen. In every form of literature from 
the fairy tale and the folk ballad to mod- 
ern detective fiction we find the same 
story. In every period of human society 
we find evidence of graft and corruption 
in government and politics. 

While we may readily go on citing the 
prevalence of dishonesty in every walk of 
life amd every age of men, we also hear 
the voice of the philosopher, the moralist, 
and the preacher urging us to honesty 
and fair dealing with all persons. We also 
hear the word of the Lord, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” God’s law safeguards the prop- 
erty which is our rightful possession as 
well as our life and our homes. In His law 
there is a place for the right to life and 
the right to enjoy the fruits of our toil 
and labor. There need be no distinction 
between human rights and property rights 
when both are rightly regarded in His 
sight. Such regard demands honesty on 
our part that is not regarded merely as 
a practically expedient policy but also as 
a religious duty. 


Real Treasure 


Dishonesty usually has but one goal. 
That goal is the acquisition of treasure of 
one sort or another. Such treasure con- 
sists mainly of material wealth and worldly 
possessions. Men will still risk their lives 
and their souls to gain as much of the 
world as they can. And wherein lies the 
profit? Bigger barns, larger factories, 
greater industrial plants, increasing bank 
accounts do not save men’s souls nor bring 
them true joy. One rich young man sor- 
rowfully left the presence of Jesus be- 
cause he clung to his great wealth at the 
expense of his soul’s welfare. 

There is real treasure which men may 
lay up for themselves far from the rav- 
ages of moth, rust, or thieves. When we 
learn to value this spiritual treasure above 
earthly things, then the provocation to 
dishonesty and stealing will lose its power 
in the hour of temptation. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.” 
Our real wealth and our real worth in the 
sight of God and of man is shown in what 
we are and not in what we have. This 
has not been and is not the philosophy of 
the world. But it is the teaching of Jesus 
and it challenges us to set our values in 
the light of that teaching. 


Honest Restitution 


Open stealing and overt dishonesty are 
readily recognized as crimes by modern 


society. Punishment for these crimes is 
demanded in no uncertain voice by soci- 
ety. But there are many ways in which 
dishonesty is secretly practised in busi- 
ness and social relations, and society seems 
to condone them. The crafty deal and the 
sly piece of business that catches the un- 
suspecting in its trap are too often ap- 
plauded as clever. The transaction that 
uses a technicality of the law to step be- 
yond the bounds of morality is a common- 
place of modern business. These practises 
too, come within the scope of this com- 
mandment. They violate the law of God 
and destroy the integrity of the social 
order. 

There was once a man who lived on 
the basis of acquiring for himself all that 
he could within the law, regardless of 
justice or morality. His name was Zac- 
cheeus. And then he came into the pres- 
ence of Jesus. A -new understanding 
flooded him in that presence. No longer 
was his wealth of value, no longer could 
he remain satisfied with that which he 
had unjustly acquired. He looked upon 
his life in a new light and promptly made 
more than just restitution to all whom he 
had wronged and shared generously with 
the poor his wealth. Here was a man who 
had found real treasure. 

Our confused social order of today needs 
to restudy these principles. There needs 
to be a new emphasis upon the right and 
proper way of acquiring the necessities 
and luxuries of life. They must be kept 
in their proper proportion to the needs 
of the soul. A new sense of moral justice 
must pervade our business dealings. When 
all men honestly strive to make a just 
return for that which they receive we 
will see order take the place of chaos. 


Possessions a Trust 


The Christian attitude toward material 
possessions puts obedience to this com- 
mand in a new light. The Christian is not 
the outright owner. He is the steward into 
whose care God has entrusted material 
wealth. If we so regard these possessions, 
we dare not steal them from others to 
whom God has entrusted them, nor dare 
we carelessly use them in a selfish way. 
We are commanded rather to help our 
neighbor in the protection of that which 
is lawfully his, even as we look to the 
right to be protected ourselves. 

Honest stewardship means faithfulness 
in all relations of life. It demands that we 
be trustworthy in word and deed in the 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Seventh Commandment. Exodus 20:15. 
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F. ape sCyrcosstiene of Honesty. Luke 16: 
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S. The Righteous Man. Psalm 34: 13-22. 
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use of that which has been granted unto 
us. It means the honest use of opportuni- 
ties that come to us, the honest recogni- 
tion of our obligations, and the honest 
regard for others and their rights. 

All modern forms of dishonesty are in 
violation of this principle. We are all 
tempted to look upon that which is ours 
as that over which we have absolute con- 
trol. We are not honest when we fail to 
see God’s loving providence and recog- 
nize His gifts. If in faith we trust God to 
supply our needs, then in faith we will 
use His gifts honestly. 

If we are the servants of God we can- 
not be the servants of Mammon. All men 
must choose whom they will serve. But 
the struggle continues. Mammon lures 
and offers deceptive promises. Lucrative 
rewards beckon men on to questionable 
methods and practises. The attractiveness 
of earthly treasure often beclouds the 
issue and hides the worth of the treasure 
which is of heaven, The rich treasures of 
God’s grace remain unto us as the great 
gift of the Gospel and they surpass the 
glory of all else. Whoever trusts in that 
grace need not look to the friends made 
by compromising with unrighteousness. 

The true servant of God will recognize 
his honorable duty to his neighbor and 
likewise he will recognize that there is 
a duty to God in this realm of possessions . 
also. True stewardship will give God that 
which we owe to Him in loving gratitude. 
If we serve Mammon the price is high. 
If we serve God there is no price exacted 
of us. But if we accept His service we 
dare hold nothing back from Him and the 
work of His kingdom. Honesty in our re- 
lations to Him demands the living sacri- 
fice of ourselves and our possessions. 


The Place of the Church 


When Jesus drove the money-changers 
from the temple He spoke harsh words to 
them. They were misusing God’s house 
for their own profit. The church is con- 
fronted with those who today would use 
it for ulterior purposes. Some would use 
it for personal profit. Some would use 
it to build up a false show of righteous- 
ness. The church must guard against any 
misuse of its divine purpose, which is the 
proclamation of the Gospel to the salva- 
tion of men’s souls. The honesty and in- 
tegrity of the church rests in the hands 
of its professing members. 

The church must be true to its purpose 
in providing for men a house of prayer. 
If it becomes obsessed with other objec- 
tives than that for which it exists it robs 
men of that which they have a right to 
expect from it. It too must cherish the 
real treasure of spiritual riches. And in 
order that it may do this each member 
must be honest in the freewill giving of 
earthly wealth for the necessary tasks 
involved. The Gospel which the church 
provides cannot be evaluated in terms of 
material wealth. Our response in the 
grateful gifts of loving sacrifice cannot be 
too great. We can never make an equiva- 
lent return to our Savior and His church. 
But if we are honest in our loyalty and 
support of the church we will give so 
fully and generously that it may never be 
hindered from its true purpose. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


BIBLE TEACHING 
ABOUT SIGNS AND 
~ DREAMS 


Lesson: Acts 2: 17, 18 


THERE ARE a number of sects that find 
their reason for being in an undue em- 
phasis upon the second coming of Christ. 
Certainly we long for the full and com- 
plete rule of Christ over the earth. So it 
becomes easy to believe that there will 
come a sudden end to the world, as we 
know it, and the life of heaven will re- 
place it. There are many signs that are 
offered in the Bible as the promise of this 
new age. We will consider some of them. 
First, however, we must come to an un- 
derstanding of certain other teachings of 
Christ that apply to the whole discussion 
of the second coming. 


Personal or Social P 


In effect Christ comes to each one of us 
at our death. For this reason we ought to 
lay emphasis upon our own preparation 
for heaven. We need redemption from the 
power of sin. We need the cleansing blood 
of Jesus Christ, that is, His life sacrificed 
for us on Calvary, so that we will be 
ready to meet Him face to face. This is a 
very personal matter. 

There is also a sense in which the second 
coming of Christ applies to the whole 
world, and especially to the Church. As the 
resurrection applies to the individual at 
death, so the resurrection applies to the 
Church, at the very end of time. The 
Church is a social institution. It is full of 
human weakness as we see it at work in 
the world. Since it is constituted of sinful 
men it cannot be perfect. Christ held out 
the hope that there would come a time for 
the Church, corresponding to the time of 
death for the individual. Then He would 
come again to rule His Church and es- 
tablish a perfect society. This time is 
usually described as “that day” and by 
similar expressions. Read Matt. 7:22; II 
Peter 1:10; Phil. 1:10; Eph. 4:30. Read 
John 14:3 as a typical promise of His com- 
ing to individuals. Read II Thess. 1:10 
and Titws 1:13 as typical promises of His 
coming to the Church. 


Curiosity Discouraged 


Christ never encouraged the asking of 
the question—When will the second com- 
ing take place? He taught that we should 
always be ready for that great day. Even 
Christ Himself did not claim this knowl- 
edge. Does it not seem presumptuous in 
the extreme for any man to prophesy just 
the day and hour of the end of the world? 
Read Acts 1:17 and Matt. 24: 36. 

Many of the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament have been used as a basis for 
definite prophecy as to the Second Com- 
ing. Too credulous folks are misled. 
Panicky people have been led to give away 
their property in the assurance that they 
would not need it after Christ came to roll 
away the heavens and the earth. 


Years ago when an eclipse of the sun 
took place’ people were fearful that the 
end was at hand. In one New England 
state the legislature was in session and a 
resolution for adjournment was introduced 
under the influence of the common dread. 
Sanity returned to the legislators under 
the leadership of one of the members who 
said something like this, “If this is to be 
the end of the world, then I want to be 
found doing my duty at my post, and if 
it is not, I shall not be guilty of wasting 
precious time in foolish fears.” We believe 
that was both good sense and good religion. 


Signs of the Second Coming 


Passages often quoted in relation to the 
second coming are Matt. 24; Mark 13; and 
Luke 21. These passages are too long to 
read in full in League meeting. There is 
a great deal of confusion possible in trying 
to understand them. Two events are fore- 
told—the destruction of Jerusalem about 
A. D. 70 and the second coming, or the 
end of the world. The Christians under- 
stood these passages so well that when 
the armies of Vespasian besieged Jeru- 
salem, they had left the doomed city. Few, 
if any, Christians perished in the terrible 
starvation of the siege and the slaughter 
that followed the fall of the city. The 
two events are confused because the fall 
of Jerusalem was a type of the final fall 
of the world of sin. 

The signs given looking toward the end 
of the world fall into two classes—those 
that are always occurring in the world and 
those that are deferred until the time is at 
hand. Here also there is popular con- 
fusion, resulting in prophecy every time 
there is a great war, that the end is near. 


Universal Preaching of Christ 

Read Matt. 24:14; Mark 13:10; and Acts 
1:8. This seems to mean that all the world 
will have had an opportunity to accept 
Christ before “that day” comes. Century 
after century may come and go but the 
progress of the Gospel will continue till 
the last human soul has had its oppor- 
tunity. Even when that day comes we may 
not be sure that the end would come im- 
mediately. 


Conversion of the Jews 

Read Romans 11:25, 26. Most of the 
interpreters of this passage adopt a more 
general meaning than is given ordinarily 
to the word “all.” Any words that apply 
to numbers in the Bible are more or less 
indefinite. Seven and ten and a thousand 
are not used often with the exactness of 
arithmetic. So with the world “all.” “All 
Israel” does not necessarily mean that 
every Jew will have accepted Christ be- 
fore “that day.” Rather it means that a 
great multitude of Jews will accept Christ 
before the second coming. 


The Oppression of the Church 


Read Mark 13:9 and II Timothy 3:1. It 
seems quite clear that the persecution of 


the Church will come before the end. The 
early Church faced terrible persecution. 
The oppression of the latter days seems to 
promise even greater suffering. 


The Decline of the Church 


Read II Peter 3:3, 4 and I Thess. 2:3. 
The very breadth of the spread of Chris- 
tian teaching is bound to bring within the 
ranks of the Church many who are not 
sincere. In the time of Constantine it be- 
came a matter of political expediency to 
join the Church. So the attack upon the 
Church comes both from within and with- 
out. 

Antichrist 

Read I John 2:18; 4:3; II Thess. 2:3, 4, 
8-10. The history of Christianity reveals 
many who have attempted to play the part 
of Christ, false leaders of the people, whose 
hearts were set against Christ. They have 
come and gone, dashing themselves against 
the Rock of Ages like waves against the 
rocks. It would seem that there would 
come finally one leader of the forces of 
sin who would gather up all the powers 
and wiles of these antichrists. He is the 
antichrist who will lead the final desperate 
assault upon Christianity. Well-meaning 
people have applied this title, antichrist, 
to many antagonists of the Church. 


Prepare! 


The sum total of all these signs and 
wonders is intended to lead us to be ready. 
The practical answer to all the puzzling 
questions that arise is that we should be 
mainly concerned about the personal com- 
ing of Christ in the day of our own death. 
We shall never be able to take the mystery 
out of all this teaching in regard to the 
second coming. For the true child of God 
it will be a gloirous and happy day, rather 
than a day of dread. We should be ready 
always because we love Christ and not 
because we dread His appearing. Read 
Matt. 5: 42. 


And Dreams 


We have little time left for a discussion 
of dreams and visions. They are used 
many, many times in the Bible as a means 
for God to reveal His will to men. Some- 
times they warn the wicked. Sometimes 
they encourage the good. What dreams or 
visions can you recall from the Bible story? 
But even the Bible suggests that dreams 
may arise from the wishes of the dreamer 
rather than from God. Read Jer. 23: 25. 

What of dreams today? The day of God- 
sent dreams is probably past, like the day 
of miracles. It is, at least, a waste of time 
and money to consult the modern witch of 
Endor. We have revelation enough, in our 
time, in Jesus Christ, as Saviour and Lord, 
and in the Word. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 4. In 
preparing this topic we have used exten- 
sively “A Summary of Christian Faith” by 
Henry Eyster Jacobs. Next topic, “Expect- 
ing Christ’s Return.” 
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WESTERN NEBRASKA 
NOTES 


» By the Rev. J. S. Rhine 


The Western Conference of the Nebraska 
Synod met at Broadwater, October 26 and 
27. Messiah Church, though only four 
years of age, proved to be an excellent 
host to both the Conference and the 
Women’s Missionary Society. This was the 
first time conference met on the western 
fringe of its territory, 450 miles from the 
most remote congregation; for although 
this conference has only twelve parishes 
they are scattered over an area about the 
size of the State of Ohio. 

Conference opened with the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. The Rev. E. N. 
Haugse of Wolbach, who was elected pres- 
ident after the Rev. George Flora was 
called to Africa by the Board of Foreign 
Missions, preached the sermon on the text, 
“Choose Ye This Day Whom Ye Shall 
Serve.” The other officers of conference, 
the Rev. E. F. Rohlfing, pastor loci, and 
the Rev. J. S. Rhine of the Gurley-Dalton 
Parish, were the liturgists. 

During the rest of the afternoon session 
the Rev. Dr. J. C. Hershey, president of 
synod; Marius Christensen of Sidney, and 
the Rev. J. Harmon McGuire reported on 
the U. L. C. A. Convention at Baltimore; 
the Rev. Dr. W. T. Kahse of Sidney spoke 
and led a discussion on “The Value of the 
Church Paper in the Parish”; and the 
Rev. Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht of North 
Platte spoke on “The Merits of the En- 
velope System in the Church School.” 

A Brotherhood banquet was enjoyed by 
about seventy-five persons in Legion Hall. 
Mr. William Kedde of Omaha, state Broth- 
erhood president, was the speaker for the 
occasion., Alvin Lindquist, president of the 
Broadwater Brotherhood, welcomed the 
guests; E. J. Nelson of Gurley responded; 
and a male quartet from Gurley sang. 
The Rev. H. M. Henriksen of Stamford 
was toastmaster. 

Vespers were held with the Rev. R. V. 
Davis of Paxton as liturgist and the Rev. 
C. B. Harmon of Grand Island as preacher. 
He spoke on the subject, “Sacred Places 
and Things in the Thirty-eight Years of 
My Ministry.” 

The following day the pastors of the 
conference met for a Pastors’ Institute 
with the Rev. J. Harmon McGuire of St. 
Joseph, Mo., as leader. It proved to be 
helpful and very worth while. One of the 
younger pastors was’ heard to remark as 
the meeting drew to a close, “This was 
the best conference I ever attended.” 


The Rev. George Flora, a native of the 
Nebraska Panhandle, confirmed in the 
Gurley Church and for several years pas- 
tor at Oshkosh, has written of his first 
impressions as missionary in Liberia. Pas- 
tor Flora and his family arrived there 
August 13. He finds his work fascinating 
and reports that the climate agrees with 
them. (No doubt the drought in Nebraska 
for the past several years helped prepare 
them for the tropical climate.) 


The Rev. E. N. Haugse has just finished 
a series of lectures in his church at Wol- 
bach. A number of new members were 
received into fellowship at the conclusion 
of the series. 
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The Rev. E. F. Rohlfing of Broadwater 
has his Missionary Society at work calling 
on the unchurched in the community. 


Pastor G. Keller Rubrecht has started 
a memory garden on the grounds of the 
North Platte Church. Hundreds of bulbs, 
vines, shrubs and rocks have been donated 
in memory of friends and relatives. They 
hope soon to have selected rocks from 
every state in the Union for the rock 
garden. 


A number of churches in the Panhandle 
have been holding special Mission and 
Reformation Services. Dean W. F. Rangeler 
of Western Seminary preached at Gurley 
October 16, and after a fellowship dinner 
in the church basement the Rev. Dr. W. T. 
Kahse of Sidney preached to the congre- 
gation. The following Sunday the Rev. 
J. S. Rhine of the Gurley-Dalton Parish 
and the Rev. E. F. Rohlfing of Broadwater 
exchanged pulpits. Mr. Rohlfing also 
preached at Potter in the afternoon, mak- 
ing it possible for Pastor Kahse to speak 
at the afternoon services in Dalton. 


Trinity Church, Sidney, the Rev. Dr. 
W. T. Kahse pastor, held a Reformation 
and Mission Festival October 30. Pastor 
Rhine of Gurley preached at the morning 
service and Dr. Rubrecht of North Platte 
preached in the afternoon following the 
fellowship dinner. Dr. Rubrecht conducted 
eleven o’clock services in his church at 
North Platte and drove 125 miles to be 
present at the afternoon service at Sidney. 
He predicted that in another decade or 
two it might be possible to cover the dis- 
tance in half the time it took him, thus 
making it possible for all the congrega- 
tions in the state to assemble for an after- 
noon service. Dr. Rubrecht had an extra 
hour because Sidney has Mountain Time 
while North Platte observes Central Time. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


THE Southern Conference of the Synod 
of California held its forty-sixth conven- 
tion October 24, and the Pastors’ Institute, 
the following day,—in Beverly Hills Com- 
munity Church, the Rev. Guy L. Hudson 
pastor. All the active pastors were pres- 
ent and a number of lay delegates. The 
communion sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Henry Irving Kohler, president of 
Conference. The Rev. G. Herbert Hiller- 
man was liturgist. A number of so-called 
“retired ministers” also were present, and 
took an active part in the discussion. 

The Conference program was in prepa- 
ration for the Pastors’ Conference on Tues- 
day; as is evidenced by the topics that 
were discussed. “Present-day Evangelism” 
was discussed by the Rev. Paul H. Romeis 
of San Bernardino. The main thought was, 
“Every Member an Evangelist,” in keeping 
with the evangelistic program of the Board 
of American Missions. The recent sudden 
death of Dr. August Pohlman was feel- 
ingly referred to. His visitation of the 
churches in California was recognized as 
of lasting benefit. “Parish School Evan- 
gelism,” by the Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson, 
San Diego, stressed the call for a broader 
and a more intensive linking of teachers 
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and scholars to the evangelistic goals set 
by the congregation, also in keeping with 
the program of the entire Church. “Cate- 
chetical Evangelism,” by Dr. J. George 
Dorn, and “Church Extension,’ by Dr. 
John E. Hoick, were limited in discussion 
for lack of time. And yet, the conference 
recognizes the tremendous importance of 
these agencies. The program of Adult 
Catechization as carried on by Dr. Dorn 
in the Hollywood Church, is favorably 
known throughout the Church. The long 
service of Dr. Hoick in California qualifies 
him to speak with authority on our Cali- 


- fornia needs. These subjects were fully 


considered later in the convention. 

“Highlights of the U. L. C. A. Conven- 
tion” was presented by President Howard 
A. Anspach and Dr. David R. Huber. 
Both speakers referred enthusiastically to 
the fine fellowship that they enjoyed— 
meeting long-time friends again and 
learning to know and talk with others; 
both emphasized the certainty of unity 
among the brethren—unity of purpose and 
hearty acceptance of conclusions. 

Other Conference topics were: “Luther 
League Promotion,” by the Rev. J. P. Bea- 
som, Jr.; “Lutheran Student Work,” by the 
Rey. D. Edward Wright; “Lutheran Camp,” 
by Dr. D. R. Huber; “Inner Mission So- 
ciety,” by Dr. H. J. Weaver; “Boys’ Camp 
Report,” by the Rev. D. Edward Wright, 
camp director. : 

The Inner Mission Society met in an- 
nual session, Monday night, October 31, in 
Trinity Church, Pasadena. This society has 
done a worth while work for several years, 
as a purely sectional association. They 
have assisted in more than one or two 
cases of need, not forgetting the meeting 
of the final obligation on the grounds of 
the Home for the Aged at Sierra Madre. 
The society plans at this meeting to seek 
recognition as a regular organization of 
synod. 

The closing session of conference was a 
banquet Monday evening in the Arden 
Dairy. Clubhouse. Mr. C.F. Noel was 
toastmaster. He needs no introduction 
either here or to the Church. As a dele- 
gate to the U. L. C. A. Convention at Bal- 
timore, he enlivened the banquet meeting 
with some interesting and amusing high- 
lights. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
the Rev. James P. Beasom, Jr., Luther 
League adviser and pastor at Glendale. As 
an accredited university instructor for a 
number of years, he gave an illuminating 
illustration of teacher training methods of 
instruction. His text was the reply of Jesus 
to the Pharisees, “Why think ye evil in 
your hearts?” Not that he was addressing 
a company of “Pharisees”; far from it! He 
was illustrating the true method of over- 
coming the stream of evil thoughts that 
persist in cluttering the mind. Of course, 
it all centered in the Christ way. 


The Pastors’ Institute 
following the conference, as a part there- 
of, was truly inspirational. The topics dis- 
cussed were those suggested by the pro- 
moters of the Promotional Plan. The prin- 
cipal speakers were the Rev. Paul L. Kunz- 
mann, Vancouver, Wash., and the Rev. 
Clifford B. Holand of Santa Monica. These 
brethren came fully furnished with in- 
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spirational information concerning the de- 
votional life of the pastor. They called for 
helpful suggestions along practical lines 
that may be transmitted to the various 
agencies of the Church, hoping that there- 
by the Boards may be able more fully to 
carry out the intent and desire of the great 
body of the Church. As an illustration, in 
discussing the topic, “Doctrine in the Life 
and Work of the Pastor,” Mr. Kunzmann 
raised the following inquiries: “Are we 
teaching our true Lutheran doctrine?” 
“Shall we stress the difference between 
our teachings and those of other Christian 
churches?” “How better our seminary 
teachings?” Some definite and helpful 
suggestions were made, but not at all in 
disparagement of either the ability or the 
thoroughness of the instruction that our 
seminarians are receiving. 

The real vital intent of the institute was 
presented in the discussion of the triple 
topic: “The Pastor’s Relation to the Con- 
gregation, the Synod, and the United Lu- 
theran Church.” The consensus of senti- 
ment was that the pastor’s relation must 
be one of conviction, sincerity and loyalty. 
The devotional services were directed to 
this end. There was manifest a spirit of 
brotherliness; so that the discussion of a 
further theme—“The Relation of Pastors 
One to Another”—would have been super- 
fluous. All in all, the institute struck a 
high note in the religious life of the pas- 
tor, as of all the people. There was a de- 
sire expressed for the putting on of the 
contemplated “Institutes for Church Of- 


ficers,” that is being contemplated under- 


the Promotional Plan. 


SUSQUEHANNA CONFER- 
ENCE NEWS 


By the Rev. Ernest Bottiger 


The Pastors’ Institute of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod was held October 27 at Sun- 
bury, Pa., in Zion Church, Charles B. 
Foelsch, Ph.D., D.D., pastor. 

Devotions were led by the Rev. H. F. 
Doebler and the Rev. J. M. Janson on the 
themes, “The Touch of the Master’s Hand 
and Love,” and “The Directing Force in 
the Minister’s Life.” 

The Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, promo- 
tional editor of the U. L. C. A., presented 
the purpose of the Institute: 1. Ways and 
Means of Deepening the Pastor’s Devo- 
tional Life; 2. Place of Doctrine in the 
Life and Work of the Pastor; 3. An Un- 
derstanding of the Organizational Life of 
the Church. His discussion of the first two 
topics in the morning session was deeply 
impressive and challenging. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, presented the 
last of the main topics, clarifying the re- 
lation of the pastor to the congregation, 
the synod and the U. L. C. A. General 
discussion was entered into by members 
of the conference at both sessions. 

A committee composed of Dr. C. H. 
Stein, the Rev. H. W. Miller, the Rev. 
G. R. Heim and the Rev. D. C. Baer 
brought in the following report: 

1. We recognize the comprehensive char- 
acter of the program presented at the 
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Institute and the logical relation of the 
subjects contained therein for discussion. 

2. The use of printed aids in the de- 
velopment of the devotional life of the 
pastor is valuable when varied, rather 
than those fixed in content and arrange- 
ment. Standardized aids may tend to em- 
phasize the priestly function of the pastor 
and not fully recognize his prophetic 
function. 

3. That we re-study dogma in its rela- 
tion to Christian doctrine as set forth in 
the Word and realized through Christian 
experience. 

4. The presentation of the work of the 
Church and its agencies at the institutes 
and promotional meetings to pastors and 
officers of our congregations is a direct 
and effective method for informing and 
enlisting the individual congregation in the 
plan and work of the whole Church. 

5. That every pastor of this conference 
recognize and accept the high motive and 
the definite purpose of these promotional 
plans; and that he endeavor to apply them 
in a spirit of co-operation as fully as 
practicable in his parish. 

Item 2 was amended by adding, “Never- 
theless, we see the possibility of definite 
usefulness in the proposed new Pastor's 
Office Book, and we therefore desire here- 
with to encourage the Common Service 
Book Committee to go forward with the 
preparation and publication of such a 
volume.” There was considerable discus- 
sion before this amendment was passed. 

The report as amended was adopted. 

Seventy-five of our eighty active pas- 
tors were present. 


Congregations 


Recently the seventieth anniversary of 
the building of Christ Church of the Buck- 
horn Parish was celebrated. The Rev. D. L. 
Bomboy is the pastor. 

Christ congregation was organized in 
1859, and the church was erected in 1868. 
The day marked a reunion of former pas- 
torsand members. At the morning service a 
former pastor, the Rev. William J. Wagner, 
brought the message on the theme, 
“Thanking God and Taking Courage.” Pas- 
tor Wagner’s son, the Rev. John H. Wagner, 
recalled the memory of his boyhood days 
in the community. All enjoyed the words 
of Dr. J. M. Reimensnyder at the evening 
service. Beyond the fourscore years and 
ten, he is still sending out the warning 
that we are all builders of our own lives. 
The anniversary was brought to a close 
with a message by Harry S. Dollman, D.D., 
of Pine Grove, Pa., stressing the fact that 
our religion is summed up in our faith, 
our hope and our love, which abide when 
all other things fail. Special music added 
to the success of the occasion. 


Ground was broken September 13 for 
an addition to All Saints’ Church, the Rev. 
Paul L. Reaser pastor. The cornerstone 
was laid Sunday afternoon, October 9, with 
the Rev. W. M. Allison of Mount Carmel, 
Pa., as speaker. The addition is a two- 
story frame building 48 x 24 feet, which 
adds space to the main auditorium and 
the Sunday school room, and provides a 
new kitchen, a furnace room, a choir and 
library room, and a spacious vestibule. An 
entirely new heating system is to be in- 
stalled and all rooms are to be refinished. 
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EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


By the Rev. George D. Keister 


WITHIN a radius of not many miles the 
congregations of this area have been 
blessed by three conventions sponsored 
by the Church: first, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod of Ohio met 
in annual convention at Trinity Church, 
Canton, Earl Cameron Herman, D.D., pas- 
tor. This congregation was also celebrat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of its 
organization. The reports of this conven- 
tion tell a thrilling story of intense earn- 
estness about the business of God’s king- 
dom. Their enthusiasm is not an empty 
one, but is buttressed by liberal offerings 
for the support of Christ’s kingdom at 
home and abroad. 


The second convention was that of the 
Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio, 
which met at Grace Church, Steubenville, 
the Rey. William L. Pifer pastor. This 
mission church proved a gracious host and 
disproved the theory that only large con- 
gregations can entertain our conference. 
The heart-to-heart talk by Dr. Gould 
Wickey to the pastors was heart-search- 
ing and devoutly constructive. No church 
can rise higher spirtually than the spir- 
itual earnestness of its pastors. We pas- 
tors must honestly and frankly face this 
challenge to deepen and increase our de- 
votional contact with the Head of the 
Church, for He said, “Apart from me, you 
can do nothing.” 

The third convention was that of the 
Eastern Conference Missionary Society 
which met at St. Luke’s Church, Youngs- 
town, the Rev. M. A. Stull pastor. Re- 
ports here given proved that this section 
of Ohio is holding up the goals and stand- 
ards which are set up by the state or- 
ganization. 


Lutherans to the tune of 3,000 gathered 
in Stambaugh Auditorium, Youngstown, 
Sunday, October 30, to celebrate the 
Reformation Festival and to hear Dr. 
Walter E. Schuette, president of the East- 
ern District of the American Lutheran 
Church, give an address on the subject, 
“Are We Lutherans Keeping Pace?” A 
chorus of 100 voices assisted at this in- 
spiring meeting. The Lutherans of this 
whole section are truly conscious of the 
strength and might of the message of the 
Reformation Festival. 


The congregation of Holy Trinity Church, 
Salem, Ohio, was benefited by three spe- 
cial Wednesday services in October with 
topics and speakers as follows: “The 
Necessity of Christ and His Gospel,” by 
the Rev. M. A. Stull of St. Luke’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio; “The Victory of Chris- 
tian Living,” by the Rev. Warner Holm- 
gren of St. Paul’s Church, Minerva; and 
“What Think Ye of Christ?” by Mr. I. F. 
Mellinger, Bible teacher and “lay preacher” 
for churches of all denominations in this 
area. 

Attendances in Sunday school and 
churches are reported to be on the in- 
crease in this section. The reports of 
benevolence offerings are very encourag- 
ing. The prospects of better employment 
in the near future are matters of encour- 
agement and hope. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Holland is Again Joining the Land-grabbers, but in a 
time-honored and peaceful way. A dam is being built to 
enclose another section of the Zuider Zee. It will be 36 miles 
long, 16 feet above water level, and is to be completed in 
1940. After the enclosed water has been pumped out, the 
uncovered land, which will add ten per cent to Holland’s 
present farming land, will be opened to colonization and 
cultivation. The project is incidentally the government’s 
way of meeting an unemployment problem. It is expected 
to furnish jobs to 5,600 laborers for fifteen years on a real 
contribution to the national welfare. Nor is this the end. 
A progressive reclamation of the entire Zuider Zee from 
the encroachments of the North Sea will not be completed 
before 1960, when it will have recovered 867 square miles of 
new land, enough to support an additional 3,000,000 pop- 
ulation. 


Not a Devil, but Dizziness, Caused Luther to throw his 
inkwell at an unearthly foe. That is the opinion of Johns 
Hopkins’ celebrated nerve specialist, Dr. W. E. Dandy, as 
set before the International College of Surgeons, meeting in 
Philadelphia recently. Dr. Dandy was describing his curative 
operation for what is now known as “Meniere’s disease,” 


after the French scientist who first defined its symptoms. 


“Tuther had it,” said Dr. Dandy, and so “he threw an ink- 
well at Satan because the devil was in his ear.” It is a com- 
fort to have the sanity of the great reformer vindicated. 
Anyone can be forgiven an hallucination when a scientific 
explanation is available. If the cure could have been ef- 
fected in his day, our much-enduring Luther would have 
been saved a great deal of nausea, dizziness and recurring 
deafness. But consider, on the other hand, the loss of a 
delightful story, and what the world would miss without 
the oft re-inked spot in the Wartburg. As a matter of fact, 
that spattered wall deserves to be remembered as a witness 
to courage and faith rather than as a pathological reaction. 


Out in Northern Iowa 200 Farmers have just housed 12,000 
bushels of corn from 210 plots, each of which displayed 
during the summer a sign inscribed “God’s Acre.” When 
the crop is auctioned off the proceeds will be divided among 
the churches of Corwith, Cylinder, Fenton and Algone. 
This is a practical application of the tithing system and it 
began for this district last winter when Pastor W. G. Hiller, 
of the Corwith Methodist Episcopal Church, was given a 
sample of corn while attending an exhibit in John Mullins’ 
seed-corn plant. Said Pastor Hiller, eyeing his packet of 
corn: “If I had land on which to plant this corn, I could pay 
off the $1,900 debt of my church.” A few days later John 
Mullins offered seed-corn to any farmer who would set 
aside an acre for the benefit of any church, with the above 
result. It cost Mr. Mullins seed-corn to the value of $400. 
This venture is repeating the success of an earlier experi- 
ment launched in North Carolina in 1930, and previously 
noted in this column. There the tithing system has become 
established, and since extended to include chickens, tobacco, 
livestock, etc., by which more than 300 churches have been 
restored to activity. The impetus to this movement dates 
even earlier—to 1920, when a Presbyterian pastor, G. K. 
McClure, Jr., organized the Western North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Federation for a similar purpose. In this Federation 
the farmers dedicate rows of tobacco, an acre of corn, and 
eggs laid on Sunday, “for the Lord.” The returns are dis- 
tributed impartially to all. denominations operative on the 
territory. Though the agricultural field is emphasized in 
these successful ventures, there is no reason why the same 
system could not be applied by those in other activities. 
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Sabbatarian Scruples Recently Stirred up two moral tor- 
nadoes in Britain. The British Broadcasting Corporation was 
the cause of one (October 16), when it put dance music 
on its Sunday program. The Lord’s Day Observance So- 
ciety was quick to “protest with every nerve and fibre” of 
their religious convictions. The secretary of the Society 
called the twenty minutes of mild jazz put on the air at 
church time an “indefensible and deplorable desecration of 
the Sabbath.” The other incident occurred at Lowestoft 
(October 24), when 2,400 Scottish fisher-girls staged a “Sun- 
day Herring” strike, contending that English Sunday fishing 
was unfair competition for the Scotch, who did no fishing 
on Sunday. The strike broke when the English as a measure 
of reprisal refused to handle the fish caught by the Scotch. 
To many in America these two examples may seem a stupid 
proceeding. Nevertheless, it is refreshing to find this re- 
ligious scruple exhibiting a healthy vitality. The world is 
distinctly poorer because of its secularization of the Lord’s 
Day. 


When Catholicism Fell Under England’s Ban in the six- 
teenth century, the faithful established a seminary at Douai, 
France, for the training of English priests to reconvert the 
homeland to the old faith. Because of Mexico’s persecution 
of the Catholic hierarchy within her borders, a similar 
project has been launched near Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
There the once-fashionable resort, the $2,000,000 Montezuma 
Hotel, has been turned into a Jesuit Seminary by the United 
States Catholic authorities. When it opened its doors some 
months ago it received 350 Mexicans as students for the 
priesthood, whose duty, when prepared, it will be to pene- 
trate their unhappy land: Their numbers have continued to 
grow. Curiously enough, many of those applying are from 
Mexico’s aristocracy who, in earlier years, had been indif- 
ferent and supercilious toward organized religion. Another 
illustration of the effect of persecution upon religion. 


Have You Ever Heard That Protestantism was declining in 
our land? Have you ever said it? Well, Dr. H. C. Webber 
has just risen within the pages of the October Christian 
Herald to let us know that “the ratio of church membership 
to the total population has shown a steady and remarkable 
increase.” His figures are: in 1880, 19.9 per cent of our 
population were church members; in 1920, 39.8 per cent; in 
1937, 49.9 per cent. The gain last year in adults (13 years 
and over) was 754,136, and the present total of church mem- 
bership (1937) is 63,848,094—Protestants, 35,879,311; Cath- 
olics, 20,831,139; Jews 4,081,242. The Catholics are credited 
with 15,492,016 adults; the next largest group, the Baptists, 
have 10,332,005 adults; the Methodists, 9,109,359 adults. The 
Lutherans are an easy third among the Protestants with over 
5,000,000. Several groups—Presbyterians, Reformed and 
Disciples—are charged with small losses, but these are at- 
tributed to a prophylactic “weeding out.” However, it will 
be wise to be discriminating and humble in our self-praise, 
as we remember our manifest weaknesses and recall the 
deceptiveness of numbers. 


Going to School Now is Not the snail-like thing so feelingly 
described in Shakespeare’s unwilling lad. Public education 
nowadays takes its children for a ride by establishing the 
largest single unit of motor-bus transportation in our coun- 
try. School busses daily carry nearly five times as many 
passengers as all our railroads combined. The United States 
Office of Education states that this number,—which does not 
include those who travel to school in private conveyances or 
commercial lines——amounts to 4,000,000 daily during the 
school year, or about one out of seven of all the pupils. 
This transportation costs about $18 yearly for each pupil, 
which makes the price of school-bus haulage amount to 
$72,000,000. Quite a business, not to speak of the convenience. 
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THE WHOLE CHURCH AT WORK 
(Continued from page 7) 


reported its activities in behalf of special needs under five 
operating departments: Congregational, Institutional, Edu- 
cational, Work for Handicapped, Immigrant and Seamen, 
and Disaster Relief. Through these departments direction 
and support are given to a wide service of mercy of various 
forms. This Board does not operate particular agencies or 
institutions in most cases but gives substantial help in ad- 
ministration and co-ordination. The individuals ministered 
to in Homes, Hospitals, Prisons and Community Centers 
number hundreds of thousands at a cost which has never 
been fully computed. The Board itself, without assuming 
the support of hundreds of institutions and agencies, operates 
on a budget of approximately $30,000 annually. Within the 
last two years it assisted in gathering and administered more 
than. $27,000 for disaster relief—flood, drought and fire. 

The Board of Education, which serves in the field of 
higher education (colleges, theological seminaries and uni- 
versities), reported activities, through its several depart- 
ments, with impressive figures. The Board report declared 
that “the Church is in higher education” 

a. To train its own leaders 
b. To make education effective in character building 
ce. To assure a Christian civilization 

This Board serves with and in all of the educational insti- 
tutions of the Church but owns and directs none. Its work 
is stimulative and advisory, with comparatively small grants 
from its operating budget. Its general work in spiritual care 
for Lutheran students in state and non-Lutheran schools is 
a large item in its program. It emphasizes the following: 

a. Educational and financial aid to colleges and sem- 
inaries 

b. Intensifying and extending the work with Lutheran 
students 

c. Better as well as more men for the ministry 

d. Promotional programs to awaken the membership 
of the Church to the significance of Christian 
higher education . 

e. Research on matters of value to the Church and her 
educational institutions 

f. Building funds for more effective work 

The statistical report showed 483 students enrolled in the 
ten theological seminaries of the U. L. C. A. in 1937-38, 
and 7,776 students enrolled in the fourteen colleges in 
1937-38. 

Definite Program 


The Parish and Church School Board reported “A Pro- 
gram of Work” for its wide field in parish education. This 
“work” includes the preparation and publication, in co- 
operation with the Board of Publication, of a vast volume 
of special literature, for use among children and adults. 
This Board maintains a direct and vital contact with con- 
gregations in connection with synodical committees. Its 
“Program of Work” is as follows: Educational work in 

a. The general congregational field under the special 
responsibility of the pastor: church services, 
congregational meetings, and catechetical 
classes. 

b. The church school field: Sunday school, weekday 
church school, vacation church school. 

ce. The field of special visitation: Shut-ins, shut-outs, 
and the unreached in the community. 

d. The field of leadership, including parent education 
as well as education of present and prospective 
church workers. 

e. The field of education that is within the province 
of the recognized auxiliary agencies of the 
Church. 

The budget of this Board is used almost entirely for admin- 
istrative purposes, editors and some special workers being 
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provided for by the Board of Publication. The budget is 
less than $15,000 per year. 

No Board has its sphere and operations so definitely 
marked as the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. 
It is almost entirely an administrative Board, charged with 
the care of retired and disabled ministers, their widows and 
their children. The requirements of this Board are quite 
definite and in the nature of the case they are not small, 
nor unimportant. It depends upon two sources of income to 
meet these requirements—contributions and income from 
endowment, both of which are variable. This Board re- 
ported that at the time of the convention it had 347 retired 
ministers, 55 disabled ministers, 568 widows of ministers, 157 
children of ministers, and six missionaries toward the sup- 
port of whom it was making regular contributions—a total 
of 1,133. On account of inadequate income the Board re- 
ported a deficit of $85,811.18, which, by order of the Church, 
is charged against capital account until it can be replaced. 
The amount needed annually for minimum appropriations 
for pensions and relief, exclusive of operating expenses, is 
more than $250,000. The provision for better pensions is 
still an unsolved problem. 


Motherhouses and Deaconesses 

The Board of Deaconess Work is responsible also for a 
very definite service. It is charged with the training, assign- 
ment, direction and maintenance of the deaconesses of the 
Church. This service is performed through two deaconess 
motherhouses with necessary staff workers. One of these 
motherhouses is at Philadelphia and the other is at Balti- 
more. The deaconesses serve as nurses in hospitals and 
communities, as helpers in institutions of mercy, as parish 
teachers and visitors, and in emergency aid of various kinds. 
The U. L. C. A. now has 195 deaconesses under the direction 
of its two motherhouses. The maintenance of this work 
requires a budget of approximately $40,000 per year. 

Perhaps the most significant action taken by the conven- 
tion which celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the U. L. C. A. was the adoption of its declara- 
tion concerning “The Word and the Scriptures.” In these 
times when authority in religion has been made an issue, 
and much confusion is manifest, it is timely that a clear- 
cut statement should be made pointing to the Word of God 
as the sole authority for faith and practice and to the Holy 
Scriptures as the divinely inspired record of God’s revela- 
tion in His Word. In this declaration the U. L. C. A. recog- 
nized its own need, its responsibility for definite testimony 
to the whole Christian world and a duty toward other 
Lutheran bodies. 


THE PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 
(Continued from page 13) 


The Board now receives 1.22 cents of the apportionment 
dollar. The editors are paid by the Board of Publication, 
and $6,000 is received from that Board for work to be done 
in leadership education. 

For almost twenty years the Board has been planning 
programs, preparing literature, promoting leadership, and 
pushing the cause of parish education throughout the 
Church. Parents, pastors, and congregations have given 
loyal support. Some of the Board’s programs and literature 
have been projected because workers in our congregations 
or parents in our homes have seen the need for them and 
have passed their suggestions on to the Board. Other 
projects of the Board have originated in the Board itself 
before those in the congregations and in the homes have 
seen the need or the place for them. These the Board must 
champion for awhile, but the hearty co-operation and re- 
sponse of pastors and people have encouraged the Board and 
its staff at every step. 
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YOUNG WOMEN PREPARED 
FOR THE CHURCH 


are going forth from the MARY J. DREXEL HOME 
AND PHILADELPHIA MOTHERHOUSE OF 
DEACONESSES as Deaconesses in the Ministry of 
Mercy. They are serving Congregations, Homes for 
Children and for Aged, Hospitals and Inner Mission 
Agencies. They also conduct the LANKENAU 
SCHOOL, the only Lutheran boarding and day school 
in this country for girls in the elementary and high 
school grades. These various activities offer excellent 
opportunities for practical training after the two- 
year course for candidates. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


of this institution will be observed on December 4th, at 
four o’clock, in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. J. Henry Harms, D.D., pastor. The 
President of the United Lutheran Church, the Rev. F. H. 
Knubel, D.D., LL.D., will preach the sermon. The Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and the Board of Deaconess Work 
will be represented by their Presidents, the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher and Dr. H. D. Hoover. All friends are invited. 


THE DEMAND FAR EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY 


of Deaconesses required by congregations and various 
agencies of the Church. Qualified young women between 
20 and 35 years of age, willing to serve the Lord among 
the most needy, are invited for a personal conference or 
to correspond with Sister Anna Ebert, 2100 S. College 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., for full information. Teachers, 
Nurses, Social Workers and others with professional ex- 
perience, will find doors of opportunity wide open. 
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OUR FOREIGN MISSION STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 4) 


Church of Jesus Christ among the sturdy northern Chinese 
people within reach of our missionary efforts. We are not 
dismayed from a missionary point of view because a part 
of China is being subjugated by Japan. God’s purpose for 
the conquest of China by the spiritual forces of Christian 
truth and love, we know will ultimately be accomplished. 

Our mission strategy in India, in addition to the efforts 
made on behalf of the further Christianization of the out- 
castes and the work among Sudras, will certainly include 
the constant development of the established Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church to fuller self-support, self-deter- 
mination and self-propagation, and also the higher educa- 
tion of an increasing number of Christian young men and 
women in the Andhra Christian College at Guntur, which 
now is the joint enterprise of the Board of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England and our own Board, with other 
co-operators in prospect. 


Attack the Best Defense 


Our foreign mission strategy now and always and every- 
where must be not merely a strategy of defense against evil 
tendencies and movements. That would be a policy of de- 
featism. Our foreign mission strategy must be one of of- 
fensive, aggressivé advance against all the “gates of hell.” 
They shall not prevail. We shall prevail over them all. By 
our missionary effort we shall overcome the kingdoms of 
iniquity and ignorance, of vice and evil, of idolatry and 
error, of wrong and sin, both near at hand and far away 
across the seas. 

Ours in this age of perplexity and confusion, of war and 
wrongdoing, of paganism everywhere, is not to seek security 
for the Christian Church in a strategy of mere defense. Ours 
is to fight the good fight of faith, which is the victory that 
overcomes the world. Ours is to continue and carry out to 
our utmost ability of strength and resources in men and 
women and money, the conquest of the whole world for 
Christ, Who has commanded us to adopt this strategy of 
world-wide missionary endeavor and to make disciples of 
all nations. 


INNER MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 22) 


the social forces of our modern age make their appearance 
and affect for good or evil the lives of people. It is not in 
general pronouncements about social evils that the social 
welfare program of the Church is effective, but in the study 
by Christian congregations of the social evils and problems 
that are present in the community. It is Christ’s solution of 
social evils we must find and then apply them to our com- 
munities. 
Closer Relationships 

There is one additional trénd which has recently come 
into prominence in the Lutheran Church. It concerns a 
closer relationship of our institutions and agencies to the 
organized Church. Inner Mission leaders throughout the 
Church are recognizing this, as is the Church itself. It is 
significant that the United Lutheran Church passed at the 
Baltimore Convention a recommendation of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board which reads: 

“We recommend that the Church approve as a general 
principle that constituent synods seek such relationship with 
non-synodical agencies and institutions on their respective 
territories as shall give the latter recognition as official 
Church organizations.” 

The situation which confronts us can be described as little 
short of chaotic. We have synodical, intersynodical, non- 
synodical, and extra-synodical institutions and agencies. 
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Over some of these organizations the Church has little if any 
control. Some of them are called “Lutheran” only by 
courtesy. Social agencies are asking the often embarrassing 
question of these organizations, “Whom do you represent?” 

In this situation difficulties are encountered by both the 
Church and the organizations. The Church has little or no 
control over its Lutheran institutions and agencies and 
sometimes feels very little responsibility for them. On the 
other hand the organizations find themselves in a precarious 
situation, difficult to support and without official recognition. 
Some solution should be found for this situation. It is a 
problem that demands bur best wisdom. 

There are other tasks that lie ahead. Undoubtedly the 
most important is the adequate training of leadership for 
Inner Mission service. Whether this calls for a recognized 
Lutheran School of Social Work or the development of 
workable relationships with already existing schools is not 
yet determinable. But the pressing need for adequately 
trained Lutheran leaders is felt all over the field of Church 
Social work. 

With this need is linked another no less important. We 
must have a laity alert to the social problems which con- 
front the nation and willing to face the implications of these 
problems for Christian people and for the Christian church. 
We must have Board members for our institutions and 
agencies who are willing to study deeply and meet cour- 
ageously the problems of effective service in a changing 
social scene. We must have far-sighted Christian men and 
women who have a conviction that no social problem of 
humanity is truly solved until the spirit of Christ is brought 
to bear upon it. 

An aroused Christian conscience, working out into an 
effective Christian service of love is the hope of any age 
and of any community. 


BIENNIAL SERMONS 


(Continued from page 20) 
may. perform in its changes, its reproduction, its growth, its 
work, its love—the goal of life’s every performance, the actual 
fulfillment of every desire is in God. In Augustine’s well-known 
words, ‘Thou, O God, hast made us for Thyself, and our heart 
is restless until it rests in Thee.’ ” 


1934 


Savannah, Ga., was the convention city in 1934. It was 
chosen to commemorate the coming of the Salzburgers two 


hundred years earlier into that location. The president - 


chose as the text for the sermon: “If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” The 
theme of his discourse was, “Other-Worldliness.” In one 
paragraph Dr. Knubel dealt with his subject by way of 
contrast. He said: 


“The Church is thinking of God, and the world is thinking 
of man. That is a clean-cut difference. Paul, with his other- 
worldly idea, speaking again of the resurrection, puts it beau- 
tifully: ‘Your life is hid with Christ in God. In that word ‘hid’ 
he is emphasizing that our lives are detached lives. They are 
‘hid in God.’ But what of God? All we can know of Him is the 
revelation in Christ, and Christ gave only one straight defini- 
tion: ‘God is a Spirit.’ That definition tells us that He is unseen, 
that He also is hid. There is the difficulty. A life that is think- 
ing of Him will naturally be an other-worldly life, but we feel 
a sense of distress over the limitation of our thoughts to an 
unseen One.” 

1936 


The convention of 1936 brought the delegates together in 
Columbus, Ohio. Again the president chose as the text for 
his sermon the tenth to the twelfth verses of the fifty-first 
Psalm. The citation begins: “Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a steadfast spirit within me.” The president 
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indicated as the topic of this discourse, “(Changed Lives.” 
From the latter portion of it the following excerpt is quoted: 


“God’s grace alone can change human lives. We must learn 
to put this truth into practice. We must stand with reverence 
before the mystery of human lives and before the divine com- 
bination of life in home, state, and church. These are God’s 
domains, intimately known by Him alone. We should not intrude 
without His consent and guidance. Long ago a good Christian 
called my attention to the significant prayer, ‘Keep back Thy 
servant from presumptuous sins . . . then shall I be innocent from 
the great transgression.’ I grow increasingly persuaded that pre- 
sumption is one of our commonest and greatest sins. We should 
pray daily, as we live among men, to be kept from interfering 
with God’s plans in their lives.” 


1938 


The theme of the president’s anniversary sermon which 
he addressed to the convention’s delegates assembled in 
Baltimore, Md., was Christian unity. As his text he chose 
the twentieth verse of the eighteenth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel: “Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” He spoke in 
his introduction of persons who have been active in the 
formation of the United Lutheran Church in America in 
1918 and referred to that company of them who have been 
“sathered together” in the Church Triumphant. “Those 
founders,” said he, “were heroes of faith.” In a later para- 
graph he said: 


“Gathered together’—that phrase must express the heart-hope 
of every Christian. He experiences it with joy whenever the hour 
comes for family devotions; whenever his congregation assembles 
for worship; whenever the larger assemblies of the Church (like 
ours in these days) are in convention; whenever his heart be- 
comes overswept by love, his love of other Christians because 
they are Christians. He knows that there is no lasting social 
unity on earth excepting the unity of the Church. The torn and 
perplexed world also dreams of unity and feverishly plans for 
brotherhood, but cannot have it in any true sense because it 
does not have Christ.” 


GRANT HULTBERG AND PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 14) 


achieved. It is not hard to guess what an impatient, tact- 
less manager could have done to retard the necessary 
merging that was so promptly and smoothly accomplished 
under Mr. Hultberg’s careful oversight. We need not spec- 
ulate on what might have been done. What was accom- 
plished explains the credit gained by him during the years 
of his management. 

But articulation of the former three participants into one 
unified business was only one part of the Board’s admin- 
istrative work during the past score of years. The care of 
its increasing assets and provision for their continuance in 
the most fruitful service of the Church also developed prob- 
lems of management. For example, the prompt advantage 
taken of a condition purely local to Philadelphia is a case in 
point. The physical equipment of the Board is rated at well 
over a million dollars. To this the Church’s only contribu- 
tion is management. The opportunity to acquire property 
values by which more than half a million dollars were made 
available for plant and equipment at a time when occupation 
of its own outfit was an advantage yielding large returns 
in dollars could have been missed or misused. It was not. 
When the opportunities to contribute large sums of money 
to the Church—sums that are now in the Church House 
in New York, in the Pension Fund endowment, and in times 
of critical need, in Mission Boards,—when these items are 
subjected to examination, the merit of business foresight, 
courage and thrift which the Board of Publication exhibited 
during Mr. Hultberg’s administration as Business Manager 
must not be overlooked. 
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The third item that belongs to this story and to the credit 
of Mr. Hultberg’s breadth of vision is the pace which the 
Church’s Publication Board has maintained as demands upon 
its resources for literature have presented themselves. More 
equipment has been called for every biennium, and indeed 
every year. Never has the House failed to function when the 
call for action came to it. There are occasional inquiries 
relative to the issuance of books and translations by the 
Board of Publication. The really enormous output of periodic 
and “occasional literature” which has been called for to 
equip congregations, schools and societies for their programs 
is not always appreciated. They have required a steady 
expansion of the activities of the Publication House. 

With keen sorrow this story of the Board of Publication’s 
stewardship since 1919 is coupled with paying tribute to the 
career of its Business Manager, Grant Hultberg. He has 
entered into the Church Triumphant. His last hours were 
free from pain. He awakened in the company of the blessed, 
there to have the reward of fidelity to his faith. His place 
in the history of the United Lutheran Church in America 
is among its most faithful servants. He will not pass from 
the grateful memory of its appreciative members. 


THE STORY IN FIGURES 
Church Statisticians’ Reports for 1918 and for 1938 


Generally Encouraging 


1918 1938 
45 34 
2,843 3,520 
3,473 5,798 
Gonfinmed)) aise cee 776,582 1,195,268 
Womimuming Wa. cahcteecteeesd 474,553 832,376 
Accessions 
AGUIt) BaptisIns cic..scss0ysce0s-6 4,400 6,414 
Confirmation 27,645 34,405 
MBOGEMCALC! | s.uccsesordtarescvwinvsocoves 13,915 15,869 
MO RMECENWUISCL  cascstecess.tecssvedees.ine- ck 9,235 13,856 
Losses 
HDB) esa ila me ec csesce ee csceassctevicecseses 14,073 17,473 
Certificate .... 10,664 10,793 
Otherwise 23,467 27,825 
Glee COOLS Werset tienes: csscsesons 3,412 5,008 
Officers and Teachers ......... 53,524 75,396 
POC OMA TS ertessi ee Macnvsnss 514,924 731,100 
Home Department ... = 19,019 18,397 
G@radles ROM! cag. ch scteessscescccesase 32,228 55,360 
Weekday Schools .......:ccc0008 109 2,247 
Teachers A 130 6,648 
SCI OLAUSH i ytccrcehtiee seis .coes 4,779 125,226 
Church Societies 
TN CEYEE Sa: Me ee oon ee 708 2,543 
Membership _ .............00 32,550 87,300 
IWWOTIVETA SS. 9 tastrssteetecsdcstecossver bende 2,811 7,188 
Membership 104,760 229,335 
Young People’s 2,114 5,798 
Membership 81,746 150,284 
Finance 
Apportioned Benevolence.. 1,096,871 1,506,585 
Unapportioned 
Benevolence  .......ccccceeeeees 866,519 1,156,149 
Total Benevolence 2,251,228 2,662,734 


[The above figures have been taken from the summaries in the 
Minutes of the U. L, C. A. for 1920 and the Year Book for 1938. 
Eprror. | 
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The Church in Social Action 


The Gospel to the Deaf and 
the Blind 


—in ten communities, in four States to 
the deaf. 


—through the use of Braille to the blind. 


The Gospel to the City 


—for 40 years the Lutheran City Mission has been bringing the Word 
and the Sacraments to those in Philadelphia’s many hospitals, homes 
and prisons. 


The Gospel to the Family 


—through the Lutheran Children’s Bureau, 300 families have opened 
their doors to more than 1,500 dependent children. 
The Gospel to the Sailors 


—the Lutheran Seamen’s Mission is a 
spiritual lighthouse to the seamen in the 
Philadelphia harbor. 


The Gospel to the Needy 


—to those in every kind of need, young 
and old, in institutions over the Minis- 
terium’s territory, the Inner Mission 
Bureau brings Christian love and cheer. 


BOARD OF INNER MISSIONS 


Of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


—a service unit for the congregations, people, institutions and agen- 
cies of the Ministerium. 


Correspondence is Invited. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


Established 1830 
eats: 
Owned and Controlled by the Six Southern 
Synods. 
Standard and English Courses Offered. 
es 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


* 


OESTERLEN ORPHANS’ HOME 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ; 
Founded 1903. Caring for One Hundred Children. Sup- 
ported by the Synods of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky- 
Tennessee, West Virginia. 
E. J. YOUNG, Superintendent 
[nnn 
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THE FRANKE HOME 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
ORIGIN—The Will and Bequest of Mr. Jacob Washington 
Franke, 1908. 


CONTROL—The Lutheran Churches of Charleston, under 
State Charter. 


CORPORATE TITLE—The Evangelical Lutheran Charities 
Society. 


CAPACITY—Eighteen Guests. 
GUESTS IN RESIDENCE——Sixteen. 


FIELD OF SERVICE — (Defined by Will and Charter), 
Charleston, S. C. and Vicinity. 


CO-OPERATING AGENCY—The Ladies’ Auxiliary Society. 
Supervisor—DEACONESS CHLOE SIBOLE 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 
FOUNDED 1858 


STEELE SCIENCE HALL 


LIBERAL ARTS (A.B.) 

BUSINESS AND COMMERCE (B.S.) 

MUSIC (B.Mus.) 

Susquehanna University is grateful for the opportunity 
of serving eighty years in education. Her watchword is thor- 
oughness. She would put Christ at the center of the educa- 
tive process. - 

G. MORRIS SMITH. A.M., D.D., President 
RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


Western Theological Seminary 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Rev. Horace Ford Martin, Ph.D., D.D., President 
Rev. William Francis Rangeler, M.A., D.D., Dean 


COMPLETE STANDARD COURSES 


Only Seminary of the U. L. C. A. functioning west of the 
Mississippi River. 


Students needed for the western fields of the Church. 


WRITE TO THE DEAN FOR INFORMATION 
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1918—THEN AND NOW—1938 
(Continued from page 3) 


said: “In the main, the constitution and by-laws that were 
drafted by the Committee on Ways and Means, adopted in 
1918, and made the system of government of the U. L. C. A. 
have been satisfactory. In some respects, our constitution 
is without a parallel in any other church body. To a very 
great extent and by the design of its authors, it reflects the 
democratic form of government which prevails in the United 
States. It provides legislative powers (in the convention of 
delegates and to a derived extent in the Executive Board), 
an executive department in its officers and a group of boards 
and agencies, and a judicial authority in its Commission of 
Adjudication. This last, though unique, has already dem- 
onstrated its great value and justified its establishment. But 
if by adequacy you mean perfection, then the set-up in 1918 
had to be modified. For example, the administration of 
domestic missions that was at first distributed among five 
agencies is now vested in the single Board of American 
Missions. In the sphere of parish education, while no ad- 
ditional authority has been created, the Parish and Church 
School Board has been encouraged to extend its forms of 
service and revise its apparatus for teaching. Just recently 
two committees and the Board of Inner Missions have been 
combined into the Board of Social Missions.” 

“In none of these,” Dr. Greever continued, “have the 
principles of the Church’s form of government been changed. 
There was no necessity for any essential alterations, be- 
cause the congregations have found themselves able to 
apply the authority with which they have endowed their 
general body to conditions as they have arisen. Ours is not 
government from the top down, but from the bottom up.” 


Testing Encountered 

The test of a system of government can be the achieve- 
ments that have been accomplished under its authority, or 
it may be the decision and action that came when a choice 
of policy had to be made and applied. What happens in a 
crisis is likely to be a measure of strength. We therefore 
inquired: “Has the United Lutheran Church since 1918 been 
confronted with any major question of policy, the decision 
of which was a test of its principles?” 

Dr. Knubel replied to this query promptly but with a 
certain grimness of expression that we interpreted as a sign 
of his recollections of anxiety in reaching the decision. He 
said that early in his first biennium as president a problem 
arose that the U. L. C. A. had to face, namely, participation 
in or aloofness from the Inter-church World Movement. He 
continued: “The problems which that ambitious adventure 
in denominational co-operation presented were not easily 
decided. The project was proposed while the almost com- 
plete co-operation in war service was fresh in the people’s 
minds and some of the most trusted leaders of American 
churches were for it. John R. Mott, then at the zenith of his 
leadership of the Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
for it as was also that great Presbyterian layman, Robert 
Speer. The project was started in ‘a big way,’ its bigness 
being deemed an indication of its superior value. 

“Among us of the newly formed United Lutheran Church 
there were several strong champions for our participation. 
They came from all three of the original groups and they 
were not bashful in urging acceptance of invitations to us to 
go in, invitations that were emphatically cordial. Before a 
decision was reached by the Executive Board, Dr. Greever 
and Dr. C. P. Wiles were instructed to go to Atlantic City 
to a meeting of the sponsors of the movement. They brought 
back an unfavorable report. ‘It is not our movement,’ was 
the essence of their report which was accepted. 

The very careful consideration of this Interchurch World 
Movement and conferences with other Lutheran groups 
that were incident to the formation of the National Lutheran 
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Council brought about the ‘preparation of several papers 
outlining fundamental principles.’ Among them is the Dec- 
laration of Principles concerning the Church and its external 
relations. It is a very comprehensive document and its 
unanimous adoption at Washington, D. C., in 1920, bore wit- 
ness to the unity in faith of the United Lutheran Church.” 

Said Dr. Greever concerning the United Lutheran Church 
since 1918: “We are not a static body of Christian believers 
and we can become fixed in practice and principles only by 
becoming inactive. But the course of administration is along 
the line of a dominant principle of Lutheran Church gov- 
ernment which is this:—the general administration (the 
U. L. C. A.) keeps constantly in mind the fundamental 
necessities of the congregation.” 

The secretary, apropos of decisions that are made in the 
interims between conventions, commented that the authority 
with which the United Lutheran Church has vested its ex- 
ecutive board was not possessed by any agency of the former 
bodies. When the conventions of the General Synod, the 
General Council, and of the United Synod in the South 
adjourned, the administration of affairs went to the several 
Boards and Committees of these bodies. There was no “au- 
thority” in the interim to which situations calling for prompt 
action could be referred, nor was there a central direction 
for the different enterprises of the Church. Each Board was 
pretty much “on its own.” The present arrangement with 
regard both to routine and to crises is a great advancement 
over, any of our past forms of organization. 


External Relations 


Said Secretary Greever: “The United Lutheran Church 
has not shirked any proposals of relationships with other 
Christian groups that have presented themselves for con- 
sideration, but they have maintained a policy of conduct. 
We have been fully represented in the National Lutheran 
Council from the Merger Convention on. The value and 
support of the Lutheran World Convention Movement from 
the meeting in Eisenach, Germany, in 1923 until now have 
been recognized. Within certain definite reservations re- 
garding relationship to the civil power we can and do have 
consultative representation in the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Conditioned upon the main- 
tenance of a definitely Christian confessional basis, we can 
and will take part in the World Council of Churches. In all 
these connections there is mutual understanding.” 

“Is the Church in danger of becoming too complex in 
organization?” we asked as a feeler for trends toward over- 
centralization. Dr. Knubel replied: “There is the growth 
in complexity that a more complex world requires of what- 
ever deals with it. But this adaptation is simply what con- 
gregations and synods make evidently desirable as they 
pursue their course of ministering the Gospel. All rumors 
regarding over-centralization in the U. L. C. A. are myths.” 


THIEL COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
LUTHERAN 


ACCREDITED 


Courses: Pre-medical, pre-legal, pre-dental, pre- 


theological, teaching, business administration, 
secretarial, general culture, science, and arts. 


New personnel service for guidance of students. 


Very moderate cost. 
For information address 


Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., D.D., President 


THE LUTHERAN 


BETHESDA 
A LUTHERAN HOME FOR CHILDREN 


An interesting story of service began in 1920 when Beth- 
esda Home was founded by the Pittsburgh Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. From modest beginnings in 
a farm home for five children, Bethesda has grown to a 
modern institution caring for more than 125 orphaned, desti- 
tute, friendless, physically defective and problem children 
of all ages. 


To receive an attractive booklet telling Bethesda’s story, 
write to 


Rev. R. W. Yeany, Superintendent 
R. D. 9, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


AN 
APPRECIATION 


The Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Steward- 
ship dedicates this space in THE LUTHERAN’S 


Twentieth Anniversary issue to a hearty 


“THANK YOU : GOD BLESS YOU”’ 


to all loyal supporters and friends in the United 
Lutheran Church in America through the years. 
And, now, as true stewards of substance, service 


and self, let us remember our motto: 


‘FORWARD TOGETHER’”’ 
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ORPHANS’ HOME AND FARM 
SCHOOL 
ZELIENOPLE, PA. 


The group of children in this picture is representative of a 
family of one hundred and thirty-six cared for in our Home at 
Zelienope, Pa., during the year. 


These children have come to make their home with us be- 
cause of certain conditions which disrupted their former homes. 
In some cases it was sickness which terminated in death of one 
or both parents. In the case of others certain unfortunate cir- 
cumstances arose which made the children wards of the church 
to be cared for in her Institution. 


Child Welfare Work has received the attention of our church 
for many years. To be exact the work was begun eighty-four 
years ago at Zelienople. , ° 


Children are admitted at an early age in life and many of 
them remain as members of our Home Family until they have 
completed their High School course of study. It is only natural 
that children who have spent so many years of their life in our 
Home, say, ‘‘This is Home to Me.” 


A work of love thus rendered by the church through her 
institutions of mercy surely merits the interest and co-operation 
of all who have a heart for unfortunate little ones. ‘‘When my 
father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” 
Psalm 27:10. 


C. W. WHITE, Superintendent 


WITTENBERG 


RECOGNIZED 
AS ONE OF 
AMERICA’S 
DISTINCTLY 
SUPERIOR 
COLLEGES 


20 SS 


| For Literature and Detailed 
Information Address 


President Rees 


Edgar Tulloss, 
D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO 
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TWENTY YEARS OF LINGUISTIC WORK 
(Continued from page 26) 


a strong immigration of Germans from the Volga regions 
to the Middle West had set in; also of Siebenbuerger Saxons, 
who settled mostly in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio. After the war large numbers of Germans from non- 
German countries streamed into western Canada. Among 
the latter our Church has a flourishing work. As a result 
of our efforts the membership of the Manitoba Synod has 
increased from 29 pastors, 60 congregations and 9,500 souls 
to 64 pastors, 144 congregations and 19,172 souls. 

In the States a successful work was done among the 
Siebenbuergers. From about 100 in 1920 the baptized mem- 
bership in the Siebenbuerger congregations has grown to 
3,800. In spite of the check on immigration we have today 
more German work than was done under the former Boards, 
and recent experiences in some of our bi-lingual fields have 
proved conclusively that there is still a great work to be 
done. We have heard of old congregations in the Met- 
ropolitan district of New York in which, after a long time 
of decline, the German work makes faster progress than 
the English. One of our youngest missions in central New 
York shows a surprisingly large response on the part of the 
Germans of the town, and we are sure that this could be 
duplicated in many other towns where the dormant German 
element is just waiting for the man capable of waking them 
to interest and activity in the Church. The Board of Amer- 
ican Missions is preparing men for this kind of work by 
sending them to Germany for a course of study and training 
in the great Inner Mission institutions there. Our first at- 
tempt in this direction has brought astonishing results. Thus, 
while the process of Americanization has rapidly taken one 
mission after another out of the linguistic department, there 
are still many chances of replacing them with new ventures. 


In Lieu of Slovak Work 


In the past the Slovak-Hungarian work was next in im- 
portance to the German. In consequence of the complete 
stoppage of immigration, our Slovak and Hungarian con- 
gregations have received little increase from the homeland 
and the constant loss through death of the older members 
and transfer of the youth to English congregations has done 
its work during the past twenty years. Only the stronger 
congregations, which have made extensive use of the English 
language, have survived the transition; some have merged 
with their English sister congregations and others are merely 
holding their own. Since 1919, shortly after the merger, 
Slovak Synod “Sion” has had control of this work. In 1920 
it reported 19 pastors, 32 congregations and 15,515 souls; in 
1938 the report is: 26 pastors, 31 congregations, and 9,000 
souls. This shows no progress, but a gradual decline, such 
as is noticeable in all nationalistic synods. Though we still 
have some flourishing Slovak and Hungarian missions, there 
seems little hope of growth, unless we should have renewed 
immigration. The same is true of the Wendish, Lettish, 
Esthonian and Lithuanian groups, which show practically 
no increase through immigration, and among whom the pro- 
cess of Americanization is making rapid progress. There 
are greater possibilities among the Spanish people; but their 
extreme poverty and helplessness require larger funds than 
are available at this time. The work among the non-Lu- 
theran groups, such as Italians and Jews, has unlimited 
possibilities, but also unlimited difficulties; here again our 
limited means, which scarcely suffice for work among mem- 
bers of our own household of faith, prohibit expansion. 

One of the greatest problems is presented by the large 
Finnish population in the United States and Canada. There 
are three synods working among the Finns: Suomi with 58 
pastors and 26,600 souls; Apostolic, with 35 pastors and 37,000 
souls; and National with 17 pastors and 7,000 souls. All of 
them are financially handicapped and unable to cope with 
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the situation. There are said to be 38,000 Finns in Massa- 
chusetts alone, but Suomi has only six pastors in the New 
England states. In the Apostolic group 37,000 souls are to 
be shepherded by 35 pastors, most of whom have not even 
a high school education, to say nothing of theological train- 
ing, and many of whom have a very poor command of Eng- 
lish. Considering the fact that the Finnish immigration dates 
back to forty and more years, it is evident that their youth 
is not getting the care which it needs to conserve it in the 
“Isien Usko,” the faith of the fathers. Their leaders feel the 
need of a trained native ministry, but they have no way of 
getting it. It would be a pity if the descendants of this 
deeply religious group, which attends their synodical meet- 
ings by the thousands, should be lost to the Church. 


Promising Opportunities 

First, we want to point to the critical situation of the 
Lutheran Church in Brazil, where some 300,000 Lutherans 
are under the care of the German State Church. Recent 
decrees, forbidding all public functions to aliens, and the 
increasing tension between the Brazilian and the German 
governments make it increasingly likely that the functions 
of the German pastors will be terminated, in which case 
the congregations would be orphaned. We should be on 
this field now with a program, so that we, and not others, 
may fall heir to that great work which the German Church 
has built up with much zeal and sacrifice. Congregational- 
ists, German Methodists, Seventh Day Adventists and 
Campbellites are working among our Lutheran people, but 
we are not there. We are doing nothing to safeguard the 
Lutheran future of this large group, nothing to provide the 
Lutheran youth of Brazil with a native ministry. 

Next we want to point to the many thousands of Lutherans 
from Russia who have immigrated into the Far West. The 
Congregationalists have established a German Seminary at 
Yankton, S. D., in which men are prepared for this work. 
That they succeed is evident from articles in their German 
church paper, and from pictures of large confirmation classes. 
Though under their system they can conduct their missions 
along Lutheran lines, using Luther’s Catechism and em- 
ploying Lutheran rites, yet the next generation will un- 
doubtedly be Congregationalist and not Lutheran. 

Another responsibility which has been with us for many 
years is the work in the Canadian Northwest. Our oppor- 
tunities there are limited only by our ability to furnish men 
and means. We have been praying for laborers for this 
harvest; today we can get the laborers, if we only had the 
means to support them. There are a large number of able 
pastors available who for one reason or another can no 
longer find work in the Fatherland. We could place every 
one of them, if they are usable at all, in the Canadian mis- 
sion field, and thus relieve both the urgent need of the field 


and the pitiful need of these men, if the Church would more . 


liberally support this work. There are 395,000 Lutherans in 
Canada, of whom only 190,000 are gathered into churches. 
Jews are raising millions for members of their race; we 
are doing nothing for members of the body of Christ, who 
for some Jewish blood in their ancestry have been deprived 
of every opportunity to serve in their home church. 

One of the newer responsibilities is the Finnish work in 
Canada. Some 65,000 Finns are said to have entered Canada 
during the past fifteen years. We find large numbers of 
them in every industrial center in Ontario, and in some 
agricultural districts in the Prairie Provinces. Here again 
we feel the need of a ministry capable of coping with the 
situation. Here again we are retarded almost beyond en- 
durance, because our limited budget does not permit the 
proper cultivation of this field. The United Church of 
Canada is contesting our field; but, in spite of the fact that 
they are paying higher salaries and larger support to build- 
ing projects, our Finnish pastors stick to the flag, and our 
Finnish people prefer the Lutheran Church, where possible. 
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THE LUTHERAN COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY 


SASKATOON, CANADA 
Established 1913 


The Institution of The United Lutheran Church 
in America 


in the’ Great Canadian West 
Under the Direction of 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Manitoba 
and Other Provinces 


Affiliated with the University of Saskatchewan 


THE REV. N. WILLISON, B.A., B.D., Litt.D. 
President and Dean 


Tressler Orphans’ Home 


LOYSVILLE, PA. 


IS HISTORIC IN ITS APPROACH AND 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS ADVANCE 


Approximately 300 boys and girls living in nine home groups. 
Home, industry, play, school and church life. 


Nursery, Kindergarten, Grade, and High School 
Academic, Commercial and Industrial Courses. 


Preparation for citizenship, industry, college. 
Splendid band tours in summer. 


Printing Dept. gives wide Church service. 
Farm and garden produces fresh food. - 


Tressler Orphans’ Home serves a wide area of U. L. C. A. All 
older youths are communicant members. Confirmation class- is 
shown in upper picture. 
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THEN AND NOW IN SCHOOLS 


Twentieth Anniversary Messages from Educational Authorities 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


Durine these twenty years no less than 
398 persons were graduated from the in- 


stitution. Nothing impresses me more in’ 


visiting the synods that support and con- 
trol the seminary than to see the number 
of ministers now serving the Church who 
are among these more recent graduates. If 
the source of supplies in the seminaries of 
the Church would be cut off, soon there 
would be a famine of the Word. 


A large part of the work of these twenty 
years had to be done under the handicap 
of a world depression. I am wondering 
though whether it is right to call a de- 
pression a handicap. It may encourage 
something of that sacrificial spirit which, 
after all, does good to any form of Chris- 
tian service. In outward equipment there 
has indeed been a regrettable slowing up. 
All that could be done was to keep the 
present plant from deteriorating. The time 
is not far off, we hope, when new projects 
may be begun along this line. 

But among the things that the historian 
may think worth chronicling in this period, 
I may mention the following: An office 
has been installed, and this has rendered 
a real service as well as lifted a burden 
from professors. The library of 45,000 
volumes has been re-catalogued according 
to the Congressional Library’s method and 
a qualified librarian gives his entire time 
to the work of the library. A Department 
of English Bible and Religious Education 
has been added; and provision has been 
made for an additional chair, soon to be 
filled, more exclusively devoted to Homi- 
letics. Seminary Week has been inau- 
gurated, and the endowment funds pro- 
vided for by the Dr. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Zimmerman Lectureship on Effective 
Preaching, the Alumni Lectureship, and 
the long-established Holman Lectureship 
make this one of the great weeks of the 
year, not only for the students but for all 
the ministers who attend it for instruction 
and for inspiration. Two fellowships have 
been established; one resident, the other 
a traveling fellowship. Clinical work, in- 
cluding special training for a student a 
year, has also been inaugurated. Nor is it 
a small matter that in spite of the depres- 
sion at least $500,000 has been added to 
the seminary’s endowments during these 
twenty years. It is due to this fact and the 
increased support of constituent synods 
that, in spite of reduced income from in- 
vestments and increased budgets of ex- 
penses, we reach the end of the period 
with more than a quarter year’s deficit. 


These are but the outward tokens of 
progress. So far as the real work of in- 
struction is concerned, the Conference of 
Theological Seminaries of the United States 
and Canada gives the institution a good 
rating. Not as though we have attained or 
were already perfect. The last twenty 
years have stressed the practical. I am 
wondering whether the next decade will 
not witness a swing back to the more 
purely academic. There is a revival of 
interest in theology. Let us hope for a 
combination of the theoretical and practical. 

JoHN ABERLY. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
Tue Lutheran Theological Southern 


Seminary is located at Columbia, S. C. 


The urgent need for pastors in the South 
caused the establishment of the seminary 
in 1830, under the firm conviction that the 
Church in the South could not prosper un- 
less it trained pastors on its own terri- 
tory. At the time of the “Merger,” the 
seminary was the institution of the United 
Synod in the South. Since that time it 
has been owned and controlled by the six 
southern synods. To them chiefly it looks 
for support and patronage, and it aims 
primarily to provide an adequate and 
competent ministry for them, and also for 
the missionary work of the United Luth- 
eran Church, at home and abroad. 

In the last two decades 189 young men 
have gone out from the seminary. The 
territory in which they have mainly found 
their fields of labor is rich in agricultural 
and textile interests. Foundations are 
being laid for large industrial develop- 
ment. The place of the Church with her 
positive evangelical ministry is assuming 
ever greater importance in view of the 
encroachments of atheism and materialism. 
The seminary is keenly aware of the great 
demands of the time upon the church, and 
it seeks with renewed diligence to train 
and equip young men for the ministry who 
shall be able to meet successfully the chal- 
lenge of the increasing complexity of in- 
dustrial and social life. 

C. K. Bett, Acting Pres. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Hamma Divinity Scoot of Wittenberg 
College, with the other theological schools 
of the Church, rejoices in the formation 
twenty years ago, of that strong body of 
believers, known as the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Through at least the two decades pre- 
ceding 1918, the foundations were being 
laid, in a deeper understanding of the 
Lutheran Confessions and a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of other Lutheran 
bodies. This was going on throughout 
the whole church. 

Hamma Divinity School was co-operat- 
ing in that movement. Members of the 
faculty—Dr. L. A. Gotwald, Dr. S. F. 
Breckenridge, Dr. Sampel A. Ort, Dr. 
David H. Bauslin, Dr. V. G. A. Tressler, 
Dr. J. L. Neve—were strong leaders in 
the Church at large and influenced the 
students of those years towards a larger 
and more solid type of Lutheranism. 
Many strong pastors and able laymen also 
supported the faculty. Particular men- 
tion should be made of M. W. Hamma, 
D.D., a distinguished preacher and leader 
of the former General Synod as a sup- 
porter of this movement towards a better 
understanding and a closer affiliation of 
the several Lutheran bodies. On that 
basis, Dr. Hamma not only gave liberally 
to the school during his life, but pro- 
vided for a large bequest after his death. 
The school bears his name in honor of 
his large conceptions and convictions and 
his generous benefactions. Those were 
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among the forces at work prior to 1918, 
and this portion of the Church was trained 
and ready for the formation of the larger 
body. 

Through the two decades since 1918, the 
faculty has continued to cherish and to 
maintain the ideals and purposes of the 
school, which were so deeply implanted by 
their predecessors. Those ideals and aims 
have been adhered to, and have been pre- 
sented to the student bodies year after 
year. Two hundred and _ twenty-five 
young men have graduated since 1918. 
‘We believe they are possessed with the 
convictions of the school concerning the 
Church, and are working for those con- 
victions. 

As a seminary we are committed to 
honest and persevering study and appre- 
ciation of theological learning, with en- 
tire devotion to the Revealed Word of 
God, and a fearless spirit of open inquiry. 

L. H. Larmer. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


In 1918 during the “meatless and wheat- 
less days” of the World War, when five 
students left our classrooms to enlist in 
the Army, the seminary had a dean and 
a teaching staff of eight, with 51 under- 
graduate and 14 graduate students. Today 
it has a president, 11 additional professors 
and instructors, a registrar and an office 
staff, 75 undergraduate and 91 graduate 
students. 

During the twenty years there has been 
no great expansion of the physical plant, 
though the Graduate Hall and several 
professors’ houses have been purchased 
and improvements made in the chapel. 
The endowment has increased nearly 75 
per cent and the annual expenditures 80 
per cent. The great development Has been 
an inner one, beginning with the per- 
sonnel and organization of the faculty 
and including the broadening of the cur- 
riculum .to meet the complex needs of 
modern life, the establishment of a more 
flexible system of elective and seminar 
courses, the supervision of an extensive 
program of clinical work in parishes and 
institutions, and the building up of a 
large and vigorous graduate school. 

Other significant features include regu- 
lar practice work in a school of weekday 
Religious Education and the development 
of a department unique in Protestant 
seminaries, that of Liturgics and Church 
Art. The library collections have grown 
to 41,000, an increase of nearly 60 per 
cent. The book circulation has increased 
to more than 9,000 annually, a gain of 
200 per cent. The Archive collections have 
been enriched by notable manuscripts, 
particularly of the colonial period. 

During these two decades 529 men have 
been graduated and 27 given certificates 
of study; 177 have received the B.D. de- 
gree and 65 the S.T.M. degree. Of the 
degree men, 48 are graduates of other 
seminaries than our own. In addition to 
this projection of the seminary’s influ- 
ence, the seminary’s system of Fellows 
has trained a succession of scholarly pas- 
tors, no less than three of whom have 
been elected during these years to the 
present faculty. The activity of the Alumni 
Association is also notable. 
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These statistics tell but part of the story. 
The mental discipline and spiritual en- 
richment which have been built into the 
consciousness of thousands of leaders in 
the Church, and the influence of the mem- 
bers of the faculty individually and col- 
lectively in important boards and com- 
mittees and in the whole life and work 
of the Church cannot be measured by any 
instrument we possess. 


LutHer D. Rerp, Acting Pres. 


CHICAGO SEMINARY 


In THE celebration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, its educational institutions 
very naturally have their part. Their his- 
tory constitutes a very important chapter 
in the history of the greater whole. As 
one of those institutions, Chicago Sem- 
inary rejoices in having been able to con- 
tribute its little bit to that history and in 
thus having been able to serve the Church. 

During the past twenty years Chicago 
Seminary sent into the harvest fields of 
the Lord two hundred fifty laborers. This 
is a number greater than the combined 
number of pastors in the smallest ten 
synods of the United Lutheran Church, 
or a number exceeded by that of only four 
of its synods. In addition to the 250 men 
who graduated from the institution during 
the past two decades, hundreds of ordained 
pastors and teachers were helped, by the 
institution’s extension department, in con- 
tinuing their studies in preparation for 
still greater efficiency in the work of the 
Kingdom. 

The aim of the seminary has consistently 
been one of service to the Church and the 
Church’s Lord. To this end it has en- 
deavored to keep its standard abreast with 
the ever-growing demands for better 
trained men to meet the continually in- 
creasing complexities of the life of our 
time. The pew of today requires more 
from the Church’s pulpit than did the pew 
of yesterday. In selecting or admitting its 
students, the seminary has of late more 
and more been keeping in mind three pri- 
mary qualifications for a minister of the 
Gospel, namely, spirituality, intellectuality 
and personality. When genuine spiritual 
qualifications are in proper balance with 
intellectual qualifications and a good per- 
sonality, the preacher’s message has a 
solidity and a power that make it almost 
irresistible. The importance of such 
qualifications is a challenge to the best 
young men preparing for a life of service. 
To enable the Church to meet its respon- 
sibility in winning America, and the world, 
for Christ, its theological training schools 
must furnish it with an adequately trained 
ministry. L. FRANKLIN GRUBER. 


WATERLOO SEMINARY AND 
COLLEGE 


FoR GEOGRAPHICAL orientation let us ex- 
plain that Waterloo is located in the prov- 
ince of Ontario about ninety miles north- 
west of Niagara Falls, N. Y. With Kitchener 
it constitutes the Twin Cities of Canada. 

When the United Lutheran Church was 
organized, this seminary was seven years 
old. It was the joint project of the Ger- 
man Synod of Canada and the English 
Central Synod of Canada. The latter con- 
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sisted almost entirely of mission churches 
organized by Field Missionary M. J. Bieber. 
The impetus given to unions and mergers 
by the formation of the United Lutheran 
Church, together with the influence of the 
seminary, will help to explain the merger 
of these two synods not long after the 
larger body had come into being. The two 
synods are completely merged today. 

It was the urgent need for pastors which 
called this seminary into being. For years 
the Lutheran Church in Canada had de- 
pended on two seminaries in Germany, 
especially the one in Kropp, to provide 
ministers. The supply from the United 
States was very intermittent. In sections 
where Lutherans had become anglicized 
our Church suffered irreparable losses, 
because it had not enough pastors to preach 
in English to these newer generations of 
Canadians. Hence this venture of faith 
and vision which is this seminary. The 
property was heavily mortgaged and 
bonded. But the venture has more than 
justified the faith and courage of the 
founders. In these twenty-seven years of 
its life our seminary has sent forth eighty 
men into the ministry. Of the seventy 
pastors who lead the parishes of the Synod 
of Canada, thirty-eight have studied at 
Waterloo. The Manitoba Synod has five, 
Nova Scotia four, and about fourteen of 
our graduates are found in synods in the 
United States. One is a missionary in 
India. 

Soon after the seminary was opened a 
preparatory school was begun to under- 
gird it. Slowly this expanded until in 1924 
it became an accredited university college 
by affiliation with the University of West- 
ern Ontario in London, Ontario. Since 
1924 the college has graduated 120 men 
and women. The college is strictly limited 
by the articles of affiliation to the liberal 
arts course. This has made its appeal lim- 
ited and hence its growth has been slow. 
The seminary has a faculty of three; the 
college faculty consists of nine professors, 


fully accredited by the university. The © 


Board of Education has given splendid 
financial assistance by an annual grant, 
and Dr. Wickey has generally given in- 
valuable leadership in administration prob- 
lems. The capital debt has been almost 
cut in half. 

The seminary is alert to the linguistic 
problems of this field, and with the help 
of the Board of American Missions has 
educated missionaries for special fields. 

F. B. Ciausen. 


SASKATOON SEMINARY AND 
COLLEGE 
SASKATOON rejoices with all other parts 
of the Church over the grace of God that 
has made possible under decidedly happy 
conditions the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the founding of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. This institution can 
give peculiar testimony to the missionary 


and educational vision and statesmanship 


of the Church. Though born out of the 
necessities of Western Canada, with west- 
ern parentage, Saskatoon has to a vital 
extent been the beneficiary of the United 
Lutheran Church. The guidance and prac- 
tical support provided has made possible 
a development that probably could not 
otherwise have taken place. It is probably 
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fair to state that the strategic position of 
this seminary has made it possible for 
services to be rendered in this great mis- 
sion field that could not have been ade- 
quately given in any other way. Since its 
establishment more than twenty-five years 
ago, thirty-eight men have graduated into 
the ministry and more than half of the 
pastors of the Manitoba Synod are its 
graduates. The men from Saskatoon, 
inured to the hardships of pioneer life, 
have been able to labor contentedly on 
a frontier that has demanded the most 
rugged and self-sacrificing type of Chris- 
tian manhood. They have recognized the 
missionary urgency and have not hesi- 
tated to enter upon the adventure of faith. 
They have trusted God and trusted the 
Church. That this spirit still prevails is 
easily demonstrated. When a graduate 
accepts joyfully a call from a parish that 
offers an annual salary of $36 and makes 
no definite statement as to what will be 
done by the supporting board, he must 
be made of heroic stuff. He is represen- 
tative of Saskatoon graduates. 

To these men the Church has been 
faithful. It owes them much. First of all, 
the volunteer students should receive in 
training and encouragement the best the 


.Church can give. Saskatoon is affiliated 


with the University of Saskatchewan. It 
has an inviting campus. It has a right to 
the guarantee of efficiency and perma- 
nence of a great institution. It may well 
become a medium through which the 
merging of the missionary forces of the 
whole Church can be most happily pro- 
moted. 
N. WI.Ison. 


NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY 


NoRTHWESTERN SEMINARY is happy to 
present its greetings to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America on the occa- 
sion of the twentieth anniversary of the 
great body which it serves. Our seminary 
is even younger than the United Lutheran 
Church, having graduated its first class in 
1921, but has been blessed in having sent 
into the ministry in these years 130 men 
who are serving not only a large ma- 
jority of the parishes in its own synod, 
but also in many other places far and near. 

It is hard to see how the rapid progress 
of our Church could have been maintained 
without the contribution our seminary has 
been enabled to make through the sac- 
rifices and support of those who believed 
in it and have developed a fully-manned 
theological seminary in the very center of 
United States Lutheranism. Northwestern 
Seminary sees no diminishing of the pos- 
sibilities of growth for our Church in its 
own territory and in the widespread West- 
ern regions full of the unchurched where 
little more than a beginning has been 
made. 

If our seminary has any special marks 
beyond those which should characterize 
any competent theological school, they are 
our emphasis upon a sound, conservative 
Lutheranism, progressive upon the basis 
of confessional principles, and upon the 
missionary spirit. We are for all missions, 
but we feel a special call to produce men 
who are equipped and eager to extend the 
borders of the Church in the particular 
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field for which we are responsible. Thus, 
upon the happy termination of these sig- 
nificant twenty years, as we bring our 
thankful tribute to the great Church of 
which we are a part, our endeavor re- 
mains to perform an ever larger service 
in the production of a well-prepared min- 
istry. Pau. H. Roru. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


TWENTY YEARS may seem a brief span of 
years but what tremendous events have 
been compressed within the past twenty 
years. 

Gettysburg College has in the last two 
decades enjoyed definite steps forward. 

Our enrollment in 1918 was 332. The 
value of plant and equipment was con- 
siderably..less than a million. In 1938 we 
find our enrollment 650, which is the max- 


imum permitted. Buildings, equipment, 
etc., approximate two million dollars. 
1924—Old Dorm was modernized. 
1925—The faculty was increased. The sal- 
aries were increased. The college 
“A” rating from the American As- 
sociation of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Memorial Athletic Field was 
dedicated. 
1927—Two new buildings, a thoroughly 
modern Science Hall and a spacious, 
well-equipped gymnasium were ded- 
icated. 
1929—A fireproof library was completed 
and dedicated. 
1930—Glatfelter Hall, the classroom center 
of the campus, was completed. 
1932—The college observed its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. 
1934—Fifty acres of land, comprising the 
entire part known as the Winter’s 
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Estate, was purchased by the col- 
lege, thus doubling the size of the 
campus. 

1935—The academy was closed and the 
buildings completely renovated and 
furnished as girls’ dormitories. Get- 
tysburg College becomes a co-ed 
institution. 

1936—Men’s dormitories renovated and 
completely furnished. 

1937—Beachem Portico erected on north 
side of Old Dorm. Provision for 
15,000 additional volumes in the 
library. Concrete walks and roads 
were constructed throughout the 
campus. 

1938—The Final Reunion of the Blue and 
the Gray, which was nationally ob- 
served, held its entire celebration 
on the Gettysburg College campus. 

This brief review means that during the 
twenty-year period Gettysburg College 
has equipped itself to render a still larger 
service to our Church and to our age. 

After a great deal of observation, it is 
my conviction that there is no type of in- 
stitution more secure in its future than 
the Church-related “Liberal Arts Col- 
lege” that sticks to the field which it was 
primarily designed to cover. 

A slogan which has become very widely 
known and which receives the enthusias- 
tic support of Gettysburg alumni every- 
where is: “The educational program of 
Gettysburg College seeks to produce young 
men and young women who see straight 
—think straight—and live straight.” 

Henry W. A. HANson. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


THE EDUCATIONAL institutions of the 
Church have shared in the progress which 
has characterized the last twenty years. 
Directly and indirectly, they have con- 
tributed in some modest measure to it. 

This period has meant much in the life 
of Wittenberg. Upon the good founda- 
tion built during nearly three-quarters 
of a century, her structure of service has 
been greatly enlarged. The enrollment of 
full-time students in the college of liberal 
arts has increased from 338 to 850; the 
total in all departments from 788 to 1765. 
Through the generous response of the 
Church and interested friends, her en- 
dowment has been increased by more than 
$1,500,000; her total net assets by more 
than $2,700,000. Her campus has been 
enlarged. Five commodious and needed 
buildings have been erected; others have 
been remodeled and enlarged. 

The long list of new departments added 
to the curriculum includes American lit- 
erature, art, archaeology, biography, busi- 
ness administration, comparative litera- 
ture, health and physical education, home 
economics, music, public speech, religious 
education and sociology. 

Her organization has been developed to 
care for expanding activities. Among 
new offices established are those of Dean 
of Men, Dean of Women, Business Man- 
ager, Controller, Student Counselor, Di- 
rector of Religious Activities, and Person- 
nel Director. 

In due course came accreditation at the 
hands of the Association of American 
Universities and of the American Associa- 
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tion of University Women. Chapters of 
honorary scholastic societies for Freshman 
men and Freshman women have been 
installed. 

The School of Music has ben estab- 
lished as an integral part of the institu- 
tion’s work. An a cappella choir has been 
organized and has made a national repu- 
tation for itself through extensive tours 
and threugh radio programs. 

The Wittenberg of today is a very dif- 


ferent institution from the Wittenberg of. 


1918. Yet, from another standpoint, it is 
the same Wittenberg. There are the same 
fundamental ideas, the same loyalty to 
the Church, the same enthusiasm for 
liberal arts education, the same personal 
interest in students, the same earnest de- 
sire to add to college life and study the 
spiritualizing influence of religion. 
Rees Epcar TULLOss. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


TWENTY years ago Roanoke College en- 
rolled 147 students, only 90 of whom were 
of college grade. During the past session 
it enrolled 396 students, all of whom were 
of college grade. 

Twenty years ago the teaching staff 
consisted of twelve persons; today there 
are 26 in addition to the officers of ad- 
ministration. 

During this period the curriculum has 
been enlarged and enriched, the physical 
plant elaborated and beautified, scholastic 
standards lifted to a position of general 
recognition, the endowment increased by 
more than a half million dollars, and the 
annual budget more than trebled. 

Roanoke College has been highly blessed 
during these years in being permitted to 
train for leadership so many outstanding 
personalities in the church, the commu- 
nity and the nation. Through all the diffi- 
culties of a changing era, it has set its 
task before it and refused to be deflected 
by the many temptations to become a 
superficial educational opportunist. It has 
committed itself to a definite liberal arts 
program, refusing to admit applicants who 
could not offer some real hope of being 
able to fit into this program. It has tried 
to be honest with itself, with its students, 
and with the Church. It feels the com- 


petition of the tax-supported colleges but 


it ventures to believe that its offerings and 

its spirit are so distinctive that increasing 

numbers of students will crowd its halls. 
CHARLES J. SMITH. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Since 1918 the enrollment at Newberry 
has increased from 164 to 390. Twenty 
years ago there were sixteen on the fac- 
ulty; today, twenty-three. 

During these twenty years the college 
has added materially to physical equip- 
ment. A new gymnasium and a dormitory 
for men were built. The most historic 
building on the campus was completely 
remodeled into a handsome dormitory for 
women. Keller Hall was worked over to 
provide additional quarters for a rapidly 
growing library. Just this year a new 
stadium has been completed with lighted 
football and.baseball.fields,.tennis courts 
and a hockey field. Other improvements 
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THE WARTBURG ORPHANS’ FARM SCHOOL is distinctly a church institution. It has 
never sought listing for benefits from community or public funds, pursuing the simple 
policy of asking God and God’s people for all its needs. 

The children range from 18 months to 17 years in age and are cared for in ten cottages. 
The Mary Louise Heins Home for the Aged is also on the ground, as well as an infirmary, 
auditorium, gymnasium, school, church and agricultural buildings. 

From the Wartburg school, the children advance to the Mt. Vernon High Schools. The 
English Club publishes a school paper. Provision is being made for manual training. A 
school bus affords opportunity for wide contacts. After-care will be supervised by a 
deaconess, and library needs are met by the weekly visit of a bookmobile. A smart band 
is the pride of everyone. 

~The Denker Pavilion and Wonneberger Playground at Thornwood ‘afford both the School 
and Metropolitan Lutherans ample opportunity for outings and recreation. 
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in athletic facilities for both men and 
women students are under construction. 

Newberry is today a fully accredited 
four-year college of liberal arts. Both 
A.B. and B.S. degrees are offered, with 
majors in eight fields of study. In addi- 
tion to the regular degree courses the col- 
lege offers special training in music and 
business administration. 

Newberry is owned and controlled by 
the three synods of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia-Alabama and Florida. Each synod has 
proportionate representation on the board 
of trustees. 

The college operates a six-weeks’ sum- 
mer session for public school teachers 
seeking certification credit and for regular 
college students. Last summer there were 
242 enrolled, bringing the total registra- 
tion for the year to 632. 

Newberry’s chief claim to recognition is 
the unusually high percentage of her grad- 
uates who are making good in life. We 
aim to maintain this record. 
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The steady growth of the college during 
the past twenty years presages even greater 


progress for the future. I note in our 
territory today an increased interest in 
the inherent values of the church college 
in training young people for successful 
service. James C. Kinarp. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SUSQUEHANNA University is the child of 
the Lutheran Church. On this twentieth 
anniversary of the United Lutheran 
Church she brings her heartiest congrat- 
ulations and good wishes. She notes with 
pride the achievements of the United Lu- 
theran Church during the past two decades. 
Susquehanna University is eager to play 
her full part. in assisting our beloved 
Church to still more glorious accomplish- 
ments. 

The annual enrollments at Susquehanna 
for the past twenty years, when combined, 
total over 13,000 students. Her endow- 
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ment in this time has risen from approx- 
imately $60,000 to $404,000. The additions 
in buildings and grounds are significant. 
She looks forward to increased oppor- 
tunity, placing her emphasis on thorough- 
ness of instruction and a Christian life 
pulsating through all her endeavors. 

The Christian college is education plus. 
There are values here not to be found on 
the campuses of secular schools. It is 
higher education with an unimpeachable 
difference. That difference spells the dis- 
tinction between a worldly spirit and the 
Christian spirit. In its final fruition Chris- 
tian education means the difference be- 
tween Christ and chaos. 

The independent Christian college is the 
citadel of freedom. Our church people and 
all who love our heritage must back un- 
equivocally these institutions with their 
prayers, their children and their steady 
gifts. Susquehanna University faces the 
future as a day of great opportunity. She 
enters into the strengthening of Christian 
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education with hope and confidence in 
God. In this confused and jittery period, 
we call on all our alumni and former stu- 
dents to stand firm in their faith in Christ 
and His Church. G. Morris Smiru. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


THIEL CoLuece, Greenville, Pa., has ex- 
perienced a splendid development in the 
past twenty years. In 1918 the institution 
was an unaccredited school, controlled by 
the Pittsburgh Synod of the General Coun- 
cil. In 1919, when the two Pittsburgh Syn- 
ods were merged, Thiel became the col- 
lege of the combined synod. 

In 1922 a fine gymnasium was erected 
at a cost of $112,000, and many other im- 
provements have come to the campus since 
that time. 

The college received accreditation by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle Atlantic States in 
1923. It is also recognized by a number 
of other accrediting bodies. 

The enrollment in 1918 was 131, whereas 
last year it totaled 284. The faculty in 
1918 consisted of eighteen professors and 
instructors. In 1938 there are twenty-two. 
During these twenty years about 1,850 
students have attended the college. This 
figure does not include those enrolled in 
the preparatory department, the Conser- 
vatory of Music, extension courses, or 
the summer session. 

The Pittsburgh Synod has given to Thiel 
increasing support as the work of the col- 
lege itself has improved. Today that sup- 
port is more liberal than ever before, and 
the present financial situation of the col- 
lege is more substantial and promising 
than at any other time in its history. Most 
of the indebtedness has so been funded 
that it will be retired in a limited number 
of years. The scholastic work of the insti- 
tution is on a high level. Christian ideals 
are emphasized and the preparation of 
Christian leaders for every phase of hu- 
man endeavor is Thiel’s task for present 
and future. Eart S. RupIsILL. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE greets the United 
Lutheran Church on the twentieth anni- 
versary of its founding, and renews her 
pledge to carry on the cause of Christian 
education in behalf of the Church. Due 
to the wisdom, energy, foresight and con- 
secration of my distinguished predecessor, 
the late Dr. John A. W. Haas, this college 
is far more competent now than she was 
in 1918, when the U. L. C. A. was founded, 
to labor for that cause. Muhlenberg’s pres- 
ent strength and high rank are due to his 
devotion to the ideal which he and the 
college over which he presided typified. 

During the past twenty years the col- 
lege sent hundreds of men into the min- 
istry and in addition returned to our con- 
gregations laymen who, by reason of the 
training they received, were prepared to 
take their rightful place in the work of 
the Church. In 1918 Muhlenberg had a 
student body of 184; this fall 501 students 
are enrolled. Mere increase in numbers, 
however, means little. What does count is 
growth in spiritual power and belief in 
the value of the spiritual as an essential 
in all walks of life. 
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THE LUTHERAN ORPHAN HOME OF THE SOUTH 
Established 1888 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY 


Supported by the Lutheran Synods of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, Florida and Mississippi. 


The Theological Seminary of the United Lutheran Church in America 
GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded in 1826 
Number of students enrolled from beginning, 1,735. 
Attendance last year, 94. 
Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. Degrees. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 13, 1938 
For information address 
JOHN ABERLY, D.D., LL.D., President 


This should be the chief responsibility 
of the denominational college, yet the de- 
nominational college is being challenged on 
every front today. Muhlenberg, and col- 
leges like her, must face the future deter- 
mined resolutely to meet the hazy charges 
of administrative incapacity, over senti- 


mentality and lack of definite objective 
that have been and are leveled constantly 
against institutions of higher learning sup- 
ported by churches. We face an enormous 
economic problem in that if we are to per- 
sist we must compete with colleges which 
have access to the public treasury. Dif- 
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tian enterprise. 


the church’s life. 


TASK IN THE WORLD. 


Lay leadership? 


THE hes oe BO ENCNOTS 
The United ieee Church in America 


The official organization for men in the church 
Makes the building up of the congregation its chief purpose 
PRESENTS A PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION, FELLOWSHIP AND SERVICE 


SIX OBJECTIVES 


Place the Brotherhood at the very heart and center of our great Chris- 


They embody many of the passions of the Lord Jesus Himself. 


Win the unsaved to Christ 

Reclaim the lapsed and indifferent church member 

Increase the attendance of men at the services of the church 
Develop the church life of the boy 

Encourage the study and practice of Christian citizenship 
Stimulate the congregation to meet the apportionment in full 


Here are very definite, constructive and permanent assignments in 


They challenge the loyalty and co-operation of men. 
Men ate made strong by linking themselves to THE GREATEST 


A WORD TO PASTORS AND CHURCH OFFICERS 
IS YOUR CONGREGATION in need of an informed and aggressive 


ORGANIZE A BROTHERHOOD— 
It Builds Christian fellowship, educates and motivates men and 
directs in Christian service. 
A church with a brotherhood is better equipped to make 
the rapid progress that the—Call of Christ demands. 
Write for Information and Helps 
Brotherhood Headquarters—62 E. Garrison St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Earle W. Bader, Executive Secretary 
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ficult as it will be to meet this situation, 
by far the hardest task is a two-fold one: 
first, we must convince the great body of 
the Church that her colleges constitute 
the last remaining bulwark against com- 
plete secularization of higher education; 
second, because of the rapid tempo of the 
age, properly equipping these institutions 
to carry on their work adequately must 
be accomplished in the next decade or 
they will not survive. 

The Church admits the need for colleges 
and seminaries fully manned and prepared 
to train leaders to carry on her work. Mere 
lip service to the cause of Christian edu- 
cation will not suffice. Organized militancy 
is needed. The next ten years will tell the 
tale: adequate support for our colleges 
must be provided. LEVERING Tyson. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


IN THE very year that the United Lu- 
theran Church was organized, Wagner 
College was reorganized. And a very far- 
reaching and radical re-organization it 
was! Up to that time Wagner was a pro- 
seminar with the single purpose of train- 
ing men for the bi-lingual ministry, with 
all courses conducted in German, and with 
the gymnasium plan of instruction. In 
1918 it was removed from Rochester, N. Y., 
to Staten Island with a program that in- 
cluded change to the regular four years’ 
liberal arts course of the average Amer- 
ican college, a much wider field of service 
to the Church, the construction of new 
buildings, the raising of endowments, and 
accreditation by state and other agencies. 

Its assets? Faith—abundant faith, and 
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little else. The Rochester property had not 
been sold; so there was no money. The 
library comprised less than a thousand 
usable volumes, the equipment was neg- 
ligible, and there was practically no en- 
dowment. Because the move from Roch- 
ester meant virtually a new beginning, 
the student body dropped in 1918 to six- 
teen men. Only one of the old faculty 
was in the new 1918 group of teachers: 
Prof. William Ludwig, now dean emeritus. 

That’s why the present Wagner is a 
monument to the faith of those courageous 
and cause-stubborn men who faced this 
task twenty years ago: Dr. Frederic Sutter, 
president of the Board of Trustees, 1918 to 
the present; Dr. A. H. Holthusen, first 
president of the reorganized college; Dr. 
William Ludwig, for thirty years professor 
and dean; Dr. George C. F. Haas; Dr. 
Frederick H. Bosch; Dr. Henry C. Was- 
mund, and a host of others. 

For today there stands a constantly 
growing college with a plant worth 
$1,250,000, an endowment of $370,000, ac- 
creditation by the state and by the Middle 
States Association, an unusually able and 
experienced faculty, a library of nearly 
15,000 volumes, and a student body in day 
classes of 250. The total registration in 
all classes shows a gross of 385 students. 

Anniversaries, however, look forward as 
well as backward. With the same faith in 
God’s goodness Wagner College envisions 
an even greater service to the Church in 
the years ahead. A Christian leadership 
course, with clinical experience in the 
great social and church agencies of New 
York City, should do much to provide 
better trained lay and clerical leaders. An 
increasing emphasis upon music and a 
wider program of work in the social serv- 
ice field are part of the future program. 
And particularly will Wagner continue to 
stress the underlying and unifying spir- 
itual purpose of all her effort. 

CLARENCE C, STOUGHTON. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 
1917-1918 1937-1938 


Faculty 
Professors! areen.cre seer 25 
Tnistructors! \ees..gesencee 6 
Tuition, per semester $65 
Room rent, per semestev...... 18 36 
Board, per semester............. 72 81 
Students 
Seniorsasve eee 14 38 
JUNIOKS Te 11 45 
Sophomores 20 67 
Freshmen. ......... 32 140 
Special Mii eee {i 14 
Total in college................00 84 304 
Total, all departments.......... 123 602 


The obstacles that confront a Lutheran 
educator today are likely of similar mag- 
nitude and difficulty that puzzled the edu- 
eator of twenty years ago. There is never 
enough money to satisfy pressing needs. 
There is never enough understanding and 
sympathy on the part of patrons and stu- 
dents. There are a thousand things to 
make the Lutheran educator believe his 
job is worth while. There are a thousand 
surprises that make his heart joyful. 

H. F. Martin. 
(Ganeuued on page 61) 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD HOME 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


- A Lutheran Home for crippled children and old people, regardless of money, 


creed, color or nationality 


Every handicapped child is not 
only given opportunities to better 
himself, but encouraged in many 
ways. In one school room and two 
occupational therapy shops on the 
premises fundamentals of self-sup- 
port are obtained. 


Here the aged shall find com- 
passion. In the last 30 years over 
150 old people have found a Chris- 
tian Home in which to enjoy life’s 
twilight. Most of these have been 
taken absolutely free. The demand 
for Christian Homes for dependent 
aged is on the increase. Are we like 
the Priest and the Levite to pass by 
on the other side? 


The Home has helped over 700 of 
the most needy children. 


Eric Andrews, wheel-chair cripple, who has 
been studying commercial art for two years 


SWEET CHARITY is the official organ of the John H. Raker, Supt. 


Home. Write for sample copies. Conrad W. Raker, Asst. Supt. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 


BETHLEHEM OLD PEOPLE’S) ‘HOME 


OctoseR 23-30 marked the celebration of OF THE PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
the seventy-fifth anniversary celebration OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
of St. Peter’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa., the ZELIENOPLE, PA. 


Rev. Corson C. Snyder pastor. The ser- 
mon at the opening service was preached 
by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. At the Sun- 
day school anniversary service in the 
afternoon the address was made by Mr. 
Fred J. Wilt of Harrisburg, Pa., a former 
superintendent of the school; and at 
Vespers Dr. J. O. Leibensperger, pastor 
emeritus of the congregation, and pastor 
for thirty-six years, preached. 

Tuesday evening the Brotherhood, the 
Luther League, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
were special guests, and the speaker was 
Dr. Conrad A. Wilker, president of the 
Allentown Conference. Wednesday night 
the Women’s Missionary Society, Ladies’ 
Aid, Young Women’s Missionary Society, 
and the Light Brigade were the guests, 
and the Rev. Clarence Swavely, mission- 
ary to India, now on furlough, was the 
speaker. Thursday evening sons of the 
congregation preached the sermon and 
brought greetings—Dr. A. C. Schenck of 
Reading, Pa., and the Rev. Jeremiah Ritter 
of Allentown. 

On the morning of the thirtieth the ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor, the Rev. 


Corson C. Snyder. In the evening a Union ; oy 
Reformation Service, sponsored by the Lu- Wide open arms giving assurance of a welcome to the weary traveler. 
MerreaciocaleAcconiationiot Bethichem “HOME ECHOES,” Quarterly Bulletin, will be sent free to anyone who will 


and Vicinity, was held in the church. The send name and address. 


MEMORIAL GATEWAY 
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speaker was Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary 

J UST PUBLISHED of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
This congregation, organized by the Rev. 

SSS == Augustus T. Geissenhainer in 1863, has had 

Cs i three buildings: the first was dedicated 

NET 16 MO. TEXT BIB LE March 13, 1864; the second was completed 

Self-P I May 4, 1879; and the present building was 

ene ona ne I dedicated October 14-18, 1917. According 

HIS NEW OXFORD BIBLE is a superb seers \ to this year’s report, the congregation has 

of the art of typography. It has been set at the nl 2,125 baptized members, 1,312 confirmed 

University Press, Oxford, England, in an exceptionally fl members, and 841 communing members. 

@2 clear Plantin long primer type, with judicious spacing Seven pastors have served the congrega- 
Hoare between lines and it has generous margins. IT IS THE tion: Dr. Geissenhainer, the Rev. Jacob 


: LARGEST TYPE, EASIEST-TO-READ BIBLE IN THIS SIZE. _ ||}! Zentner, the Rev. Jacob B. Rath, Charles 


: a gee J. Cooper, D.D., sixteen years; the Rev. 
Difficult proper names are marked indicating correct _ | William Bit. Schdener). Sheen care ain 


pronunciation. Quicker reference is provided in having __ fi Leibenspergeh thirty odie eoaea sand wise 

the books and chapters, also page numbers, printed at _ jj Rev. Corson C. Snyder since January 

the outer margins of the pages. Running heads indi- r 2, 1938. 

cate the contents of each page and the chapters are fl The first Slovak services under the 

noted in Arabic numerals. Size 7}x5 inches. supervision of the late Dr. A. L. Ramer, 
Leaflet describing styles printed on fine white paper i were held in St. Peter’s in October 1908, 

and the new ULTRATHIN Oxford India paper sent _ |} and Windish services were held for the 


oxro 


first time the following April. Congrega- 


Mp upon request. h| L 
tions for these peoples have been an out- 


hi] se NOTE: This advertisement is set in the same type as the GARNET BIBLE | 7 5 r 
I At all Booksellers or from the Publishers | sr i Neal parst Hor Se i ee 
\\| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Avenue» NEW YORK __ | of 55 officers, 460 pupils, and a Cradle Roll 


ji] Send for Oxford Bible Catalague describing nearly 500 Bibles and Testaments of 95. 
= ae 


Several persons, still members, have a 
SSS 5S a SSS SSS record for long and faithful service in the 
congregation: the organist, Mr, E. M. Haas, 


serving his second term in this capacity, 

CHOIR AND PULPIT EMBROIDERIES began his forty-fifth year as organist of 

ot asian ie : the congregation May 8, 1938. Miss Ella 

GOWNS ES—-CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS Hesky, superintendent of the Primary De- 
BRASS GOODS SILK FLAGS—BANNERS partment of the Sunday school represented 

THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. - WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. the women of St. Peter’s congregation at 


367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA the organization of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in this church during the pastor- 
ate of the late Dr. Cooper in 1885. Of her 
the anniversary bulletin says: “She has 


LUTHERAN HOSPITAL OF MANHATTAN been identified with more organizations 
i and joyfully and devotedly served in more 
144th Street and Convent Avenue, New York City capacities during the seventy-five years 


of the congregation’s history than any 
other person.” 


SEVENTY YEARS MARRIED 


Family Comprising Five Generations 
Celebrate Anniversary 


Ocrosrr 14 the “Grand Old Man” and 
“first citizen” of Troutmans, N. C., Augus- 
tus Davidson Troutman and his wife, 
Martha Plyler Troutman, were “at home” 
to their children, grandchildren (to the 
fifth generation), and friends, on the oc- 
casion of the seventieth anniversary of 


FULLY EQUIPPED TO CARE FOR THE SICK AND INJURED 


Our printed annual report giving the names of officers, directors and doctors, with 
reports of all affiliate organizations, hospital rates, and information regarding Endow- 
ments, Wills and Memorials will be sent free upon request. 


MR. AND MRS. A. D. TROUTMAN 
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BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION. 


their wedding day. They received from the 
open door of the home which they en- 
tered as newlyweds in 1868. 

Present were all their children—five 
daughters: Mrs. J. M. Deaton of States- 
ville, Mrs. J. W. Brown and Mrs, R. M. 
Culp of Mooresville, Mrs. L. N. Brown of 
Troutmans, and Mrs. R. A. Goodman of 
Newberry, S. C. Grandchildren and friends 
called during the day to extend greetings 
and congratulations. 

Seventy years of happy wedded life is 
but one of the distinctions that belong to 
Mr. and Mrs. Troutman. Their influence 
as patriotic citizens and neighbors has 
been helpful and wholesome. Their ex- 
ample as consecrated Christians has been 
unequaled in the community. Their loy- 
alty to the Church has been an inspira- 
tion to many. They have been lifelong 
members of the Lutheran Church. The 
whole Church has been the recipient of 
their liberal contributions. For seventy 
years daily devotions have been conducted 
in their home. 

A unique feature of this notable anni- 
versary was the baptism of Clyde Reuben 
Goodman, son of the Rev. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Goodman of Concord, administered in the 
presence of four great-grandparents—Mr. 
and Mrs. Troutman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. B. Goodman of Mooresville, aged 93, 
89, 81, and 77 respectively. The officiating 
minister was R. A. Goodman, D.D., of 
Newberry, S. C., the grandfather, assisted 
by the pastors of the great-grandparents, 
the Rev. Q. O. Lyerly of Troutmans, and 
the Rev. L. E. Blackwelder of Mooresville. 
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LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE NATION. 


MAINTAINED BY THE LOVE OF THE CHURCH. 
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The Neaoral Lutheran Home For The pen 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AN IDEAL HAVEN FOR THOSE DEPENDENT UPON 
THEIR FELLOWS FOR CREATURE COMFORT WHEN 
THE SHADOWS ARE LENGTHENING. 


CONSERVE THE CHURCW’S SPIRITUAL 
AND MATERIAL RESOURCES 


_LET THE LUTHER LEAGUE HELP IN YOUR CONGREGATION 


By well directed effort much may be done to enlist the young people for service in the 
congregation and reduce the annual losses. 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA PURPOSES 


To encourage the formation of Luther Leagues in all congregation of the 
United Lutheran Church; 


To quicken in its members a clearer consciousness of Christian faith; 
To foster in each member a spirit of loyalty to his own Church; 
To increase the member’s usefulness as one of its workers; 

To help each member to be a true witness for Christ; 


THROUGH A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION—MISSIONS—LIFE SERVICE 
ORGANIZE A LUTHER LEAGUE 
Literature will be sent on request to 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATTENTION -- YOUNG WOMEN 


of 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


When you come to Philadelphia to live, 
while working or attending school, TRYON 
HALL offers you all the advantages of home. 
For particulars write DIRECTOR, TRYON 
HALL, Glenwood Ave. at Twenty-ninth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


By PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON, 


S.T.M., A.M., Pastor 
St. Andrew's Lutheran Church, Ozone Park, N.Y.C. 


SAY THOU ART 
MINE 


Introduction by Prof. D. J. Klinedinst. 


This is the attractive theme of this new book in 
Dr. Livingston’s Evangelical Sermon Series. 


“‘A unique idea is embodied,’ '"—Christian Herald. 
“Much favorable comment.’’—York Gazette. 


“In Dr. Livingston’s oye inimitable style.” — 
Metropolitan Church Life, N. Y. C. 


“He has a message. You will be thrilled by his 
sermons. They are filled with the Divine Spirit.” 
—The Expositor & Homiletic Review. 


Just the book for Personal Evangelism Work. 
CLOTH. $1.25. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SEVENTY YEARS IN 
AMSTERDAM 


Ocroser 16 to 30 were red letter days in 
the history of Trinity Church, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., for it marked the seventieth anni- 
versary of the founding of a congregation 
great in good works and influence in the 
Mohawk Valley. Large congregations at- 
tended the services at which many memo- 
rial tablets were donated and liberal gifts 
were placed on the altar by individuals 
and organizations of the congregation. 
October 16 Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., LL.D., 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, delivered the chief address. A fea- 
ture of this service was the presentation 
of a rose to each member present who had 
been connected with the congregation fifty 
or more years. In the afternoon a large 
number of the members visited the grave 
of the Rev. J. Krechting, the first duly 
called pastor, in Pine Grove Cemetery on 
Tribes Hill, upon whose grave a wreath 
was placed. At the evening service a con- 
firmation-memorial service for the con- 
firmands was conducted by Pastor von 
Hahmann, and all who answered the roll 
call were likewise presented with a gift. 

Tuesday evening, in connection with the 
meeting of the German Conference of the 
United Synod of New York, a supper was 
served by the Heralder Class of Trinity 
Church followed by a communion service 
for the pastors, delegates and members of 
the congregation. At the close of this serv- 
ice the members of conference and the 
congregation were entertained by the Lu- 
ther League. During the anniversary the 
splendid orchestra of Trinity and the 
vested choirs rendered inspiring instru- 
mental and vocal music, the latter under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. William E. 
Nadler organist. 
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A beautiful souvenir of the anniversary 
dedicated to the memory of those who 
faithfully labored to make possible seventy 
years of history was published and dis- 
tributed by the pastor. 

On the morning of October 23 a service 
of dedication of youth and organizations 


TRINITY CHURCH, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


was held. The chancel was decorated with 
palms and banners of the organizations of 
the congregation. Before the service the 
church orchestra gave a recital which was 
followed by a processional led by the 
Junior Choir followed by the pastor, Sun- 


WE HAVE PREPARED FOR BUSY PASTORS 


day school and other organizations. In the 


4. Beautiful and Impressive Christmas Message Folders 
eB a MAIL TO THEIR CONGREGATIONS 


BY CAPABLE WRITERS 


1 Such messages as might flow from the Pastor’s heart at 


Christmastime. 


THEMES: 


No. 2 Humanity’s Supreme Gift 
No. 7 Watchwords of Christmas 


a 
‘Christ Dispel all 
Hut to Fli a all Discord. Feri all 
trengthen every Noble Purpose 
hislanbe Haman, Come lebus 
Worship the Savior of Men~the Bringer 

edwill—the Christ of Prophecy 

ich in. Chrishnas> 


No. 9 Something Beautiful Happens to the Heart 
No. 10 Love’s Gift Day 


Folded Size, 6 x 8%”. 


Prices, $1.50 per hundred; 500—$6.25; 


Square Envelopes, 30 cents a hundred. 


You Must See Our 
. CHRISTMAS PROGRAM FOLDERS 


Pastor’s Letter No. 10 


They Are Worship Helps 


Rich and handsome examples of the color lithographic art. 
Each scene brings the spirit of the church attendant into close harmony with sacred 


Christmas festival. 


They are useful in aiding worship and give happiness to the congregation. 


And If You Need Money Raising Helps 


The Christmas Star Dollar in Dimes Collector, 
The Goodwill Protected Slot Envelope Banks, etc. 
Our Sampler Packet Without Cost—Our Pastor’s Catalog of Timely Helps 


Yours For the Asking 
Goodenough & Woglom Company, Box 9, 296 Broadway, New York 
Ninety Years’ History in Helping Churches and Sunday Schools 


afternoon the members gathered in Green 
Hill Cemetery to lay a wreath on the 
grave of Gustave L. Rietz, D.D., founder 
of the church home. In the evening a 
largely attended service was held under 
the auspices of the Mohawk Valley min- 
isters of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York at which the Rev. Herman 
Vesper of Canajoharie, N. Y., presided. 

October 26 a Community Service was 
held at which the Rev. Frank T. Rhoad 
presided and at which felicitations were 
brought by the ministers of the city. 

A Communion Service closed the cele- 
bration October 30. At this service a re- 
union of choir members was held. 

Trinity Church dates back to 1863, when 
German Lutheran Christian settlers in 
Amsterdam held their first prayer meeting 
service in a room over Bartlett’s Shoe 
Store on East Main Street. In 1867 Pastor 
Peterson of Herkimer, N. Y., organized 
a mission post, holding the first service 
in the old Stone Schoolhouse on Division 
Street. Later, at the invitation of the Rev. 
Dr. Goodale, the members worshiped in 
the school auditorium of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church on Grove Street, The 
church records prove that Mr. Peterson 
was the founder of Trinity Church and 
Sunday school. 

In 1869 the Rev. Mr. Mattchat supplied 
the mission, and under his ministry the 
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first church on Grove Street was built and 
dedicated in September 1869. 

In 1870 the Rev. J. Krechting was called 
as pastor when the membership consisted 
of only twenty families. March 30, 1879, 
the Rev. G. L. Rietz assumed charge at a 
time when many German Lutherans were 
settling in Amsterdam. Owing to the 
growth of the congregation the church 
became jnadequate and a lot 140 x 130 
feet was secured on Guy Park Avenue. 
The cornerstone of the present edifice was 
laid June 5, 1887. 

January 1, 1888, the Rev. O. Conrad was 
called as pastor, and during his pastorate 
the new house of worship was dedicated 
April 29, 1888, and in 1889 the present 
commodious parsonage was built. Pastor 
Conrad served until 1902, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. G. W. Fritsch, under 
whose pastorate many improvements to 
the church property were made, and a 
pipe organ was secured largely through 
the efforts of Mr. William E. Nadler, who 
was organist for many years. 

In September 1915 Ernst H. von Hah- 
mann, Ph.D., D.D., of Baltimore, Md., as- 
sumed charge. Many improvements to 
the edifice have made it a fitting monu- 
ment to its purpose and an inspiration to 
the worshiper. Especially have the chancel 
and altar been beautified. The congrega- 
tion has grown in numbers, benevolent 
activity and spirituality. In spite of many 
drawbacks, the depression and conditions 
in the labor world, the congregation has 
made splendid progress due to the loyalty, 
faithful service and sacrifices of pastor 
and people. P. G. Krurzxy. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
IN COLORADO 


1938 Is AN anniversary year in Zion con- 
gregation, Trinidad, Colo., of which the 
Rev. C. L. Ramme is the highly esteemed 
pastor. This household of faith does not 
look back over a score of years of activity, 
but of a half century. It began its work 
in 1888. The celebration has been dis- 
tributed over a considerable period of time, 
beginning in September and closing with 
a special musical service which was held 
Reformation Sunday, October 30. 

The outstanding service of celebration 
was that which took place September 11, 
when a mural painting titled, “Mary and 
Martha,” was installed in the church. What 
made this gift of unique significance was 
the fact that Pastor Ramme was the artist. 
It is a reproduction of the painting by 
Harold Copping, five feet by seven in 
dimensions. The Chronicle News, which 
is the local newspaper for Trinidad and 
the section of the state adjacent to this 
city, paid high tribute to the picture and 
its artist in an issue announcing the cere- 
mony of its presentation to and reception 
by the congregation. 

This congregation also enjoys the con- 
secrated services of a fine musician in the 
person of Mrs. Ramme. October 30 a sacred 
concert was arranged by Mrs. Ramme and 
participated in by her and other musicians 
of the congregation who have been en- 
couraged to give their talents to the church 
under the influence of Pastor and Mrs. 
Ramme. 
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Stirring, Vigorous and Helpful 


FACTS THAT UNDERGIRD LIFE 


By PAUL E. SCHERER 


Pastor of the Evangelical Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York City 


Men and women who are trying to find resources and 
values to bolster their lives, and guidance in meeting life’s 
deepest problems, will find Dr. Scherer’s new book stirring § 
and helpful. 


Containing twenty-nine chapters, originally delivered 
from the pulpit and over the radio, FACTS THAT 
UNDERGIRD LIFE will rank at the top of the year’s 
list. of inspiring books. Here is preaching at its best, in- 
tellectually vigorous, challenging, and directed to mod- 
ern man and his personal life. $1.50. 


e PAUL SCHERER ~ 
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HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 


M. P. MOLLER 
Pipe Organs 


Endorsed by Leading Authorities as the Very Highest Grade 


All organs are custom built for a particular church and service. Every part, wood 
or metal, is manufactured in our own factory under expert supervision. 


CATALOGUES, SPECIFICATIONS AND PROPOSALS ON REQUEST 


M. P. MOLLER 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Investigate the new Méller Portable Pipe Organ, two manuals and pedal, specially 
designed for small churches, chapels, etc. Price low. Attractive terms. 
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Smith-—Goodspeed 


BIBLE 


An American Translation 


«|. the clearest window through which the 
American reader may look into the minds 
of those who wrote the Hebrew and Greek 
originals.’-—W.E. Garrison, Christian Century. 


$2.00. 
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MELLOW FRUITS 
OF EXPERIENCE 


By DR. L. M. ZIMMERMAN 
REVISED EDITION 
20 Printings in 23 Months 
PRESS NOTICES 
THE LUTHERAN — “Christian solution of 
common problems of everyday life.” 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER—“Each chapter is 
brief, interesting and helpful.” 
LUTHERAN WITNESS—“Author writes with 
joy and his spirit is contagious.” 
WATCHMAN EXAMINER — “Ought not to 
be a home without this book.” 
LUTHERAN STANDARD—‘Furnishes good 
material for speakers.” 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN—“It is filled with 
guidance and inspiration.” 
METHODIST RECORDER—“Makes the heart 
stronger and more joyous.’ 
AUGSBURG TEACHER—“Interprets life in 
an intimate and unusual way.’ 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT — “Will restore 
confidence in the Christian philosophies.” 
PULPIT DIGEST — “Written ably, with a 
great charm and candor.” 

MOODY MONTHLY — “Timely and practi- 
cone lessons of spiritual value and bene- 

BALTIMORE SUN — “Gives comfort to all 
persons of all creeds.” 

WASHINGTON STAR—‘They have a read- 
able quality to make them popular.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT—‘Full of material 
of interest .. . timely human themes.” 

64 pages. Bound in Blue Cloth. 

Postpaid, 35 cents. Three Copies, $1.00. 


United Lutheran Publication House 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1228 Spruce Street 


Alms Basons by Gorham are last- 
ing memorials. One illustrated (V38) 
Etched Brass, diam. 12 inches, price 
$20.00 —Plain, $10.00. Removable 
Plush Mats are available on order, 
either plain or I. H. S. monogram. 


V37 Plain, diam. 10”.......... $9.00 
V37 Etched, diam. 10”...... 15.00 
v39 Plain, diam. 15’.......... 20.00 


V39 Etched, diam. 15”...... 


Sold through your dealer or direct. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


America’s Leading Silversmiths 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE AT 
NORWOOD 


Immanvet Lutheran Church, Norwood, 
Pa., began the celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary Sunday, October 23, with a 
sermon by Stanley Billheimer, D.D. An 
unusually large attendance made it neces- 
sary to use the Sunday school for those 
who could not gain entrance to the church 
auditorium. 

In the evening A. A. Kelly, D.D., was 
the preacher, and another large audience 
greeted a former pastor. An outstanding 
feature of each service was an anthem by 
the combined choirs. Immanuel is for- 
tunate in having a large and able senior 
choir, and a talented Junior Girls’ Choir. 
Mrs. W. V. Garrett sang “How Beautiful 
Upon the Mountains” by Harper. 

Tuesday evening there was a congrega- 
tional birthday party in the social rooms. 
Two short plays, written by Mrs. Walter 
Anderson and directed by Mrs. A. J. Fred- 
erick, were presented to an audience of 
more than 250. Various organizations of 
the church and Sunday school had part 
in the program. 

The climax of the week’s social activities 
came Friday night with the congregational 
anniversary banquet. Three hundred sixty- 
two people, many of them former mem- 
bers of the church, seated themselves in 
the beautifully decorated rooms for an 
evening of fellowship and reminiscence. 
This was the largest group ever to ban- 
quet in this church. 

The anniversary reached the closing 
Sunday with a great spirit of enthusiasm. 
A. B, van Ormer, Ph.D., D.D., brought the 
message in the morning. Again there was 
an anthem by the combined choirs, and a 
special selection by the Junior Girls’ 
Choir. In the evening the Rev. Stewart 
Rudisill preached the sermon. The Rev. 
Robert Wolf, Intermediate Secretary of the 
Luther League of America, who supplied 
the church during two pastoral vacancies, 
read the scripture lesson. Chaplain Fred- 
erick Frommhagen offered the prayer. Mr. 
J. Preston Shannon and Miss Doris Vos- 
burg sang, “Oh Love Divine,” and Mr. 
Donald Irving, who has given his services 
to the choir through the senior choir for 
a period of more than forty years, sang a 
baritone solo. 

The various services were in charge of 
the Rev. W. V. Garrett, pastor of the 
church, and the music was directed by Mr. 
Bertram C. Ulmer. It has been a distinct 
privilege to have four former pastors pres- 
ent for the occasion, and to have so many 
former members return to greet old friends. 
On every hand there is abundant evidence 
of renewed interest in the work of Christ’s 
kingdom, and the second fifty-year period 
of the church’s history begins with high 
hopes, and with a prayer for God’s con- 
tinued blessing. 

The following pastors served the con- 
gregation during the half century. The 
Rev. Elijah Morrell, a man of great energy 
and deep piety, organized the congregation 
September 1888. The Rev. William E. Fry 
left a record of work well done in a pas- 
torate of two years. The spiritual life of 
the congregation deepened under the pious 
leadership of Dr. Silas D. Daugherty, and 
Immanuel became self-supporting. The 
pastorate of Dr. A. B. van Ormer marked 
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two advance steps in the material progress 
of the church—a parsonage was purchased 
and an annex was built to the church; the 
Sunday school made rapid strides and a 
progressive program of young people’s 
activities was launched; and a junior con- 
gregation was organized. To Dr. Stanley 
Billheimer goes the honor of having ren- 
dered the longest term of service, fourteen 
years,—a true pastor, he had a close con- 
tact with the homes of the people; he was 
also a moving factor in starting Lutheran 
Sunday schools in surrounding towns and 
flourishing mission churches. During the 
pastorate of Dr. Austin A. Kelly the mem- 
bership reached the highest level and the 
beautiful building of today was erected. 
To the Rev. Stewart H. Rudisill belongs 
the credit for the co-ordination of the 
women’s groups of the congregation and 
conscientious pastoral work. The present 
pastor, the Rev. Wouter V. Garrett, has 
been in the field since July 15, 1933. He 
has helped to complete the first fifty years 
and to begin the journey toward the cen- 
tury mark, 


A HALF CENTURY IN UTICA 


THE FIFTIETH anniversary of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Utica, N. Y., was 
observed with special services October 23- 
30. The anniversary sermon October 23 
was preached by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York, 
and was a tribute to the charter members 
of the congregation. In the evening Dr. 
Rees E. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, delivered the 
address on the occasion of the service of 
the installation of the pastor, the Rev. L. F. 
Wagschal. The Rev. C. E. Eichner, pres- 
ident of the Central Conference, was in 
charge of the service. 

At the service sponsored by the young 
people, a pageant was presented by the 
Intermediate Luther League, at which the 
Junior Choir sang. The address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Robert Barkley of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The speakers at the serv- 
ice sponsored by the women of the con- 
gregation were Mrs. L. F. Wagschal, Mrs. 
Peter Fannin and Mrs. P. J. Slavik, wives 
of former pastors. 

About 250 persons gathered at the din- 
ner sponsored by the Brotherhood. Greet- 
ings were received from former pastors 
and friends and the mortgage indebtedness 
on the property was burned. 

October 30 the communion was admin- 
istered and a service of tribute to the 
faithful ones who have joined the Church 
Triumphant was conducted by the pastor, 
who also preached the sermon. In the 
evening, a Reformation Service was held, 
sponsored by the Lutheran Laymen’s As- 
sociation of the City of Utica, at which 
Dr. C. W. Leitzell, president of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y., was the speaker. 

The congregation is using the same 
building of fifty years ago, with an ad- 
dition dedicated in 1923. They are de- 
lighted with the children’s chapel for 
which a Junior Choir has been organized. 
This is a part of the educational program 
of the church school. 

The church and chancel were beautified 
by many floral tributes from sister con- 
gregations and special memorial flowers in 
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honor of Dr. G. A. Bierdemann, the first 

pastor of the congregation (1887-1901), 

given by the five surviving charter mem- 5 

bers of the congregation. The last Sun- K G gS g I ~ 

day floral tributes were in honor of Dr. ° el eT, I nc. 

T. B. Roth, the founder of the congregation. 
Holy Communion congregation has taken 450 Sixth Avenue, New York City 

pride in being alert to the work of the 

Church, and paying her apportionment. 


Two of her sons are in the ministry: the CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Rev. Christian P. Jensen of Syracuse, 


N. Y., and the Rev. Albert H. Buhl, Den- Altars 
ver, Colo. Albert G. Schofer is a senior 
in Hamma Divinity School. SJonts 
jOulpits 
Lecterns 
THEN AND NOW IN THE Choir Stalls 
SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 54) Atar Bras SES ; 
LENOIR-RHYNE COLLEGE Communion Rails 
was organized in 1891. It is owned and f 
supported by the United Evangelical Lu- Wemorial Cablets 
theran Synod of North Carolina. The Wural Decorations 
Board of Trustees consists of twenty-one 4 : 
men, twelve laymen and nine ministers, Communion Silver 
selected by the North Carolina Synod. The Memorial CGindows 
beautiful and extensive campus was the r r r 
gift of Captain Walter Lenoir, in whose abel dg SJ abtics 
honor the college was named. Rhyne was tar Dangings, etceter 
added in 1923, making it now Lenoir- b SIGs, ao 
Rhyne College. Mr. D. E. Rhyne of Lin- Experience and ‘facilities acquired since 1877 enable us to meet your 
colnton was the chief benefactor of the col- requirements intelligently and satisfactorily. The work in wood, metal, 
lege. The last gift from him was $150,000 stone, glass, etc., is designed in our OWN Studios and executed in our 
for the erection of the Daniel Efird Rhyne OWN Workshops; an important factor permitting the perfect harmony 
Administration Building. It stands as a of Age various anced mae at a reasonable cost. We deal only directly 
eritaece 10 Mx, Riiyne’s liberality. He made wi onors or church authorities (never through any agencies). 
many substantial gifts to the college. 


The campus consists of 3714 acres in 
the city of Hickory. It has a splendid 
athletic field and tennis courts for men AN ho i / 
and women. It has seven well-adapted PRL SNGER TE: AP ri Si Lai rm pe z E || 
buildings erected in recent years. The im i : = 
library consists of 15,000 volumes which BY WAY OF THE er B L— SOC ETY 
provide adequate facilities for the stu- ern 


dents in study, reading, and research, 

Lenoir-Rhyne College has Literary So- 
cieties, National Honorary Societies, Jour- 
nalistic, Dramatic, and Forensic Frater- 
nities, debating teams, playmakers, and a 
fine a cappella choir. It has other college 
clubs, such as French and German Clubs, 
Music and Science Clubs. The college en- 
gages in many forms of intercollegiate 
athletics which conform to the rules of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and to those of the 
North State Conference. 


Lenoir-Rhyne affords opportunity for 
participation in various religious activities. 
Chapel services are conducted five days 
in the week. Church and Sunday school 
services are held every Sunday on the 
campus. The Luther League, Religious 
Council, Diakonian Club, Young Women’s 
Missionary Society and the Y. W. C. A. 
are active. Many students are active work- 
ers in the churches of the communities. 
While Lenoir-Rhyne College is a Lutheran 
institution, it has a large number of stu- 
dents and also members of the faculty 
belonging to other denominations. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to worship and 
actively to participate in the religious or- 
ganizations of the denomination to which 
they belong. 

Lenoir-Rhyne is fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Its students have taken 


THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA 
HAVE NO OTHER WAY... 


To get Bibles to the farthest man, they depend on the 
American Bible Society. The Bible Society is the servant 
of the churches for translating, printing, transporting and 
distributing the Bible. Last year 7,328,550 Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Gospels and Portions were distributed in more 
than forty countries and in 197 languages and systems. 

Does your Church help? Do you help? 
Write for leaflet L, “Your Dollar Transforms Life.” 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Bible House, New York, N. Y- 
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Colored Picture Bibles 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Size, 43g x 6% inches. 


Containing Helps for 
Children 


9209. Moroccograne bind- 
ing, overlapping covers, 
ZOld CASES ooeeececcceseeeeee $2.00 


Containing Helps for 
Junior Students 
including Bible Study 
Course, Four Thousand 
Questions and Answers, 

Concordance. 


5804. Dark blue cloth 
with edges stained to 
match Pee eres, $1.50 

5809. Moroccograne bind- 
ing, overlapping covers, 
gold: edees waste. $2. 50 

5815RL. Red Letter Edi- 
tion, genuine leather over- 
lapping covers, gold edges. 

$3.50 


Specimen of Type. 
ez And the prophet 


Is’ra-el, and said unto 
yself, and mark, and 
for at the return of t 


Teachers’ Reference Bible 


with Helps for Adults, Teachers, Students 
and all who would study the Word of God 
intelligently. 


Compact Size, 442 x 634 inches. 


Specimen of Holman Boldblack Type 


21 But that ye also may know 
my affairs, and how I do, 


2 Tych’i-ciis, a beloved brother 
and faithful minister in the. 
Lord, shall make known to you 
all things: 


No. 4612. Genuine leather overlap ee 
covers, gold titles and edges ......csseee 


India Paper Edition— 
Concordance 


No. 1630XC. Genuine leather overlap nee 
covers, gold edges, leather lined ............ 


Red Letter Teachers’ Bible 


Extra Large Type with the Sayings of 
Christ printed in Red—Art Edition with I- 
lustrations in Colors. Helps consisting of 
Treasury of Biblical Information, Concord- 
ance, Dictionary, Questions and Answers, 
Bible Study Course, Maps in Colors. 


Size, 534 x 8 inches. 


Specimen of Type 
24 Therefore whosoeverh 
these sayings of mine, and 
them, I will liken him unto 


No. 8312RL. Genuine leather Overlapping 
COVES, “LOVE CALS: crscccceveccenitcssssasscceteneteetes $5. 


Thumb Index on any Bible 50c extra. 
All styles sent Postpaid. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
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219 Sixth Street 
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high rank in professional schools of this 
and many other states. The student body 
has had a gradual growth all through the 
years and now numbers 522. The college 
has a strong faculty, consisting of men 
who are specialists in their particular 
field. Special attention is given to the 
students so that there is the closest bond 
of fellowship existing between students 
and members of the college faculty and 
the administrative staff. 

Lenoir-Rhyne has made its greatest 
progress during the past score of years. 
Its student body has been doubled and 
trebled. A large portion of endowment 
was raised during this period. Three new 
fireproof buildings have been erected dur- 
ing the past score of years. The college 
is growing in favor with both the Church 
and the state. P. E. Monroe. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


THE HISTORY of Hartwick College covers 
only one-half the period of the twentieth 
anniversary of the United Lutheran Church. 

February 19, of this year, the college 
celebrated the first ten years of its history 
with appropriate exercises. The college is 
an outgrowth of Hartwick Seminary, the 
oldest Lutheran educational institution in 
America, It was founded by the Synod of 
New York to meet a real need in the edu- 
cational program of the synod. 

These ten years of history represent 
pioneer work in college building. They 
have been years of sacrifice and self-denial 
on the part of all those actively associated 
with the college. Pioneer work is always 
trying, but these years were more serious, 
covering as they did the days of the de- 
pression, characterized by unrest and un- 
certainty. 

In the face of unusual conditions the 
college has made an enviable record. As 
one college president said, “The progress 
in ten years, since Hartwick College was 
founded, has been nothing short of spec- 
tacular.” A standard liberal arts college in 
administration, faculty and curriculum, in- 
cluding a strong business science depart- 
ment, has been developed. The college 
has been recognized and given a place in 
the educational world. It has the good 
will of superintendents and principals in 
the field of secondary education. The aver- 
age enrollment has been well over three 
hundred; 1,950 students have matriculated 
and 445 have been graduated. Many of 
these graduates are continuing their studies 
in graduate schools. One hundred seventy- 
five are teaching in high schools, while 
others have gone out to become leaders 
in the Church and community. 

During nine of these years, which have 
been years of testing financially, the work 
of the college has been carried on with- 
out a deficit in its budget. The first unit 
in a campus project of eight buildings has 
been erected at a cost of $295,000. Three 
properties adjoining the campus have been 
purchased and put in good condition and 
completely furnished as dormitories. A 
library of 12,500 catalogued volumes has 
been assembled, and $18,000 was paid on 
indebtedness. 

Hartwick College has a unique field and, 
with adequate financial support from the 
Church and community, its future is full 
of promise. C. W. Lerrze.t. 
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HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC 


St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Charleston, S. C. 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 
Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 
George J. Gongaware, Pastor 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 


F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New York City 


W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 


E. Cuarence Mriuer, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARION COLLEGE 


brings greetings to the United Lutheran 
Church on this twentieth anniversary. The 
past two decades have been full of growth 
and advancement. Those in positions of 
leadership have guided well the program 
of the Church. 

Marion College believes that the educa- 
tional institutions of the Church have 
played an important part in this advance. 
Through the years they have trained young 
men and, women for definite Christian 
service and have sent them out to do the 
work of the Lord. In no small way they 
have poured a continuous stream of con- 
secrated, trained lives into the communities 
of the nation. 

Marion College has had a part in this 
picture along with the other colleges of 
the Church. In 1918 Marion College had 
been in operation for forty-five years, and 
her graduates and ex-students were num- 
bered by the hundreds. These formed a 
splendid foundation upon which the 
Church could build. ; 

During the two decades of the life of the 
United Lutheran Church, Marion College 
has sent another great group of women into 
the life of the nation. We find her graduates 
in homes, in classrooms, nursing in hos- 
pitals, doing social work, serving on the 
foreign field, handling business firms, and 
engaging in many other types of activity. 

Undoubtedly the problem which faces 
the church school today is that of com- 
petition with the state institutions. With 
capital equipment donated by the state, and 
with most of the institutions receiving a 
heavy subsidy from the taxpayer, the 
church school is hard pressed to maintain 
the pace. Were it not for the deep con- 
viction that the future of the church and 
the future of the church school are closely 
related one might say, “Let’s just give 
over the education of our youth to the 
state.” If one thinks about the matter very 
much he is forced to the conclusion that 
the church college must endure. 


Marion College is dedicated to the task 
of giving a sound standard two-year col- 
lege course which will equip a girl to 
enter the junior class of a four-year col- 
lege, to provide a happy social environ- 
ment for those in attendance, and to sur- 
round its students with a normal, gen- 
uine, spiritual atmosphere. Marion Col- 
lege with a limited enrollment of one hun- 
dred fifty has no desire to be a big school. 
It knows the job it wants to do and is 
satisfied in doing that job well. 

Hucu J. Ryne. 
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TABITHA HOME 


THIS institution of mercy is the only institution of the United 
Lutheran Church located west of Ohio which gives shelter and 
care to both the orphaned and forsaken children and to the aged 
in need of a home and loving care. 

One of the greatest present-day needs of the Church is homes 
for her most unfortunate members,—the homeless, penniless. and 
helpless aged. Hospitals and homes for aged, with a few excep- 
tions, will not admit them. 

TABITHA HOME IS ONE OF THE VERY FEW PLACES OF 
REFUGE FOR THESE MOST NEEDY BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 
No matter how helpless and how poor they may be, they will always 
be admitted if it is possible at all to find room—even such who are 
not of our own are received, but the needy ones of our own house- 
hold of faith must be considered first. 

TABITHA is well located and well supported by its people. Each 
year it cares for between 60 to 70 aged and from 70 to 80 children. 
The buildings and equipment for children are sp'tendid. We need 
more room for girls, but the greatest need now is for a new main 
building for the aged and helpless. 

The old building has given nearly 50 years of service. Being of 
light construction it is hard to heat and is in constant need of re- 
pair. Plans have been made by the Board and have been properly 
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indorsed by the supporting synods to raise $100,000.00 in 1940 to 
erect a new main building with more room and better arrangements 
to care for the helpless and sick, with a chapel where all, even 
those in wheel chairs, can attend; and of good construction to keep 
out the cold and make proper heating for the aged possible. With 
your support this can be realized. 


Donations are already being received. A building fund is already 
started. For further information write to Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Tabitha 
Home, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


There are many friends in all parts of our dear Church who do not have to spend their days in a wheel-chair, but can walk and talk and 
help themselves in every way. If such friends will send a gift of love and thanksgiving for this needy, worthy and noble cause, the Lord 
will bless them and those helped by the gift—M. A. RITZEN, D.D., Superintendent. 


E. CLARENCE MILLER 
HENRY D. WIEAND 
CARL F. R. HASSOLD 
MORTON JENKS 
JOHN 8. LLOYD 
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BIOREN & CO. 


1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members of the New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 
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The United Lutheran Publication House 


SERVES You BY SUPPLYING YOU WITH... 


BOOKS.. 


Service Books and Hymnals + BibleStudy * Historical and Biograph- 
ical + Practical + Devotional + Fiction + Pamphlets and Tracts 
Manuals and Reference + Studybooks + Bibles 


for Church and Church School 


Periodicals + Christian Life Course + Augsburg Uniform Series 
Weekday Religious Education Texts + Vacation Church School Texts 
Elective Courses + Leadership Training Courses + “Children of the 
Church” Courses (to be published 1939) 


LITERATURE 


SUPPLIES|..for Churches and Church Schools 


Altar and Chancel Furnishings + Bookmarkers + Greeting Cards 
Announcement Folders + Collection Devices > Pictures + Handwork 
Clerical Vestments and Stoles + Crosses * Communion Ware : Kccle- 
siastical Ware + Luther Emblem Jewelry and Reward Pins - Pag- 
eants + Aids in Worship + Novelties - Certificates for Baptism, 
Confirmation, Marriage, and Promotion + Departmental Supplies 
Absentee and Booster Cards * Wall Charts and Maps + Attendance 
Plans + Blackboards + Church School Furnishings 


SERVICE|.. Our Seasonal Service 


Lenten Specialties + Easter Necessities and Suggestions + Weekday 
School and Vacation Bible School Materials + Rally Day Supplies 
Reformation Day Requisites + Christmas Necessities, Novelties, and 
Suggestions +« Programs for Christmas, Kaster, and Children’s Day 
Programs and Pageants for Special Days + Church Year Calendar 


For detailed description of our books and supplies send for our 
Catalog of Books and Publications Lenten and Easter Catalog 
Catalog of Church and School Supplies No. 62 1938 Holiday Catalog 
1939 Supplement to Our Current Catalogs No. 65 
Our Periodicals Advertise New Books and Supplies as They Are Issued 
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